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FOREWORD 
by Chef J. F. Babalola, the Olora, Oke’ la 


In his history of Ado Ekiti, Monsignor A. Oguntuyi, performed 


for the town and its satellites the type of historical service such as 


the late Oba Akinyele, the Olubadan rendered for Ibadan or that 
which Dr. Samuel Johnson did for the Yoruba kingdom as it 
existed up to the first quarter of the present century. 


Now in this his latest History of Ekiti, he has chosen a wider 
horizon and an environment that is ample and full of Interesting 
details for readers who cherish the memory of communal life, 
culture, occupation, religion and peculiarities of men and women 
of their country or nation. These things he records and describes 
as faithfully as possible and yet in a language that the laymen and 
every pupil of the top classes in the primary school can understand 
and enjoy. The Ekiti of this History includes among others quite 
rightly all the domain of the Deji of Akure. His selection and 
presentation of the facts and other materials of this History reveal 
the objectivity and the lack of bias characteristic of the author. 
The religious prejudice or partial affection that is often discernible 


in the works of clerks in Holy Orders are absent from the accounts 
that the author presents to us. 


The range of topics dealt with in this History is not limited 
exclusively to purely historical matters. There is ample geographi- 
cal setting for and an anthropological approach to the issues of the 
origins, social organisation, habits, similarities and dissimilarities 
of dialects among the different clans and communal idiosyncracies 
of the different *Kingdoms' of the Ekiti people. It is a sociologist's 
account of Ekiti people, past and present. 


Itis not however to be presumed that the author has exhausted 
all that is relevant as history under the chapters and major 
topics discussed in the book. In a few cases, he indicates doubt 
as to the authenticity of his story or some statements in it. Thus 
while discussing the order of seniority among the Ekiti Obas he 
first considers the opinions of Oba Adeleye II (the Elekole) and 
Eyeowa (the Ajero) both of which he compares with the view of 


1X 
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x 

as the District Officer to Ekiti in 193- 
vnc who wa | me yu 1935, 
usive opinion of his own in the 


the inconcl 
seniority was forced on the Obas or they 
ot to be forced to be under a particular 


Mr. S. C. C. Swa 

before coming finally to 
T: ; 

following words: Maybe 


tried to avoid 1t 1n order n 
Oba”. | 
The two or more versions 


e the virture of leaving his 


of a story which he sometimes resorts 
readers to decide on their own 


to ha 
what to beleive. — " | 
While controversial Issues may mar the quality of some ustorical 
with Monsignor Oguntuyi. When 


accounts they work differently .. 
the attitude of Ekitis to 


for example at page 28 where he discusses ! 
he say that the mothers of twins or triplets were 


the birth of twins s 
he is not speaking for all Ekitis. At Araromi 


never ostracised, 
Quarters of Ado Ekiti the home of my great grand—mother and 


the story is still told to their descendants how both of them and 
the house where they lived were deserted immediately great grand- 
mother was delivered of a set of twins. Until the female of the 
twins was allowed to die by painful neglect the other relations did 
not return to the house. 

When elsewhere in the course of his history we are told that the 
election of Ekiti Oloja/Owa—till now made by Royal Family 
ee "vases will certainly win the approval of the 
the seine cid Le = oua chieftaincy Families but which 
Ewi chieftaincy willden » e o ge e m m ky. 
as their own "hy ascorrect or true. The election is regarded 

prerogative. 

' lites d "qa" "OR which the book contains 
of British Colonia] Pie ' e history of Ekitiland. There ar e lists 
| Inistrators under whom the Ekitis achieved 

Progress in educational and material t hi iin 
code of morals substantially di t se old habits and 
and other Cases as they were rind Pe The figures of criminal 
alth with in increasing numbers 


from IQIS to I ¿ < 
. | 934 indicat 20 
lity, the decreased d cate unmistakenly the decadence in Mora- 


The author him 
self refe 
by some of his readers: That Ada 
book" is, according to hj 


t he calls two maj 
ec : alin Obie cti 
ae Ado centre is too prominent ons 
» One of these objections, His bids c 
ation 
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XI 


that Ado 1s natural centre of Ekiti as a result of which ; 

been the receiving end of Ekiti events, quite, I want it has always 
ever, that at the time when Ekiti consisted of "ips add, how- 
,ingdoms— (including Akure), Ado Ekiti kingdom had b — 
with thirteen of the other kingdoms—leaving only — 
with which the Ados had no land connection. Ado Ekiti : "A 
the melting pot of the variegated culture, the changing sr 
the national aspirations as well as the cherished philosophies mi 
moral codes of the entire Ekiti people. 

The second objection, to wit, that the history narrated by the 
author had been overtaken by events, has no merit and needs no 
better reply than that made by the author himself. 

Finally, 1 like to commend this handbook of the History of 
s all over Ekiti land in particular and to the depart- 
and sociology in our educational institutions. 
schools will find the contents of the 
le the narrative and descriptive styles 


of Monsignor Oguntuyl can be imitated to advantage. Under the 
guidance of capable and competent History teachers discussions 
with local elders would enable classes to augment the facts of this 


r editions might give readers richer and fuller 


history, so that late 
account of the remarkable people known as the EKITIS. 


Ekiti to school 
ments of History 
Teachers and pupils in our 
book very easy to grasp whi 


PREFACE 


Most of the information contained in this book are collected 
fom oral tradition, Only some manuscripts and booklets are 
available on Ekiti and they are made use of. Certain difficulties 
attended writing Ekiti History: (a) Only the memories of favoura- 
ble events tended to be preserved. If a hunter was killed by a wild 
beast, the story would never be told. The account could however 
be inferred from other events, for instance, Ifa oracle could forbid 
the son of the hunter to carry a gun. A woman who lost some of 
her children preserves the pictures of only one those alive. 

The writer knows of a case where a respectable lady died during 
an outbreak of fire in a house. Nobody would dare to tell the story 
directly. On the other hand. It could be narrated that she became 
a bird in order to escape the flame. (b) Frequent changes of 
names of towns or villages. In recent years, Emure changed to 
Iworopora, Iyapa became Ayetoro, Uyin changed to Iyin. Inu 
became Ayegunle, Oro was Iloro, Orin changed to Ayebode, 
Igbira changed to Ayedun and Odo-Ehin became Odo-Owa etc. 
As for names, Ogunyemi, became Oluyemi and Ifamuboni was 
changed to Babamuboni. etc. 

Apart from Oral tradition, a lot of historical truths can be 
sifted: (a) From Town/Family Oriki. There is scarcely any Ekiti 
town or family without Oriki. Where you hear “Omo amila 
pekoro uku” you may strongly suspect Benin, Ondo Origin. Where 
the Oriki is “Omo arijeran edun". The family originally came 
from Owo etc. (6) From family Festivals: Families who are 
devotees of Orisala have their origin from Oshun area. The feast 
of Igharigi celebrated by the Odofin Odo-Ado is traceable to 
Benin. (c) From Ekiti Myths like that of Oore of Otun. He traced 
his origin to the Sea god (Olokun) landing for the first time at 
Epe (Ijebu) and (d) From Legends which are common. The legend 
of Oluorogbo at Aramoko is a good example. 

Regarding Ekiti Obas: The three methods employed by the 
Royal Families in reckoning the number of Obas are very helpful.’ 





I. Unfortunately the names did not appear to be as important as the number. 
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towns keep a collection of pebbles. Each 

|, some = Oba. Oye misi good example. 

aad string of cowries. Each cowry represe 
Oba. Efon Alaaye is a classic example ot this and 
Others have a group of women recounting the oriki 
preceding Obas and singing their praises at certain ti 
the year. This is very common. 

In 1886, Lagos Government was severed from that of Ghana 
(Gold Coast) Government and was constituted a Separate colony 
of Lagos. Captain Alfred C. Moloney was appointed its first 
Governor, The first public undertaking of Governor Molo 
the settlement of the Kiriji War which had dragged on for 
vears. His effort was blessed and the Treaty putting an en 
war was signed by both parties on 4th June, 1886 after three 
of hard negotiation.’ For the next fourteen years 


were made by the British Officials to bring the situ 
Ekitis were very lucky. 
scale. The only one w 
Fabunmi of Okemesi 


bebp. 


k 


of the 
mes of 


Ney was 
thirteen 
d to the 
months 
relentless efforts 


O Were interested in 
fa 

i y farmers. It took 

dn 1893, British 


ower visited Eki 


PREFACE 
XV 
1. All Ekitis who had interest in w 


arlarc were 
cautioned seriously to keep the pe 


invited and 

ace, 

2. Ekiti Obas were registered but neither the si 
protectorate nor the nature of the protector 
to the notice of the Ekiti people. 


that the war with Ibadan was 


gning for the 
ate was brought 
All the Ekiti knew was 


over through the mediation 
of whitemen, and peace must reign everywhere. 


White men were later seen in Ekiti proclaiming the agreement 
at Kiriji, and warning offenders against the procl 


amations of 
Kiriji. Ekiti Obas were also taken into confi 


dence and any Baale 
who raised his head against them was punished. Ekiti Obas were 


invited and cautioned. Thus the Olosi, the Onijan, the Arajaka 
etc, were warned. By that time everyone was convinced that 
Kirji war or any other war would have no recurrence and that 


Kidnapping, human sacrifice and all criminal tendencies per- 


petrated by the servants of war mongers were entirely over 


Between 1993 and 1913, many visits were paid to Ekiti, but 
they were more of a friendly type, and the visitors talked of trade 
and good roads in particular. During one of the visits the Olode 
and the Onimesi in Ado district were deported by Mr. J.E.H. 
Humphrey, the first Commissioner in charge of Desa and Ekiti. 
He was resident at Oke-Imo, Ilesa. 

OKE-IMO: In course of time a British Officer was appointed 
for Ilesha and Ekiti with residence at Oke-Imo, Ilesha, as Commi- 
ssioner. Thus the British representatives came closer to Ekiti. 
They continued to pay regular visits to Ekiti. 

Two important incidents occurred at Ado during this period: 

I. An Oyo trader was murdered at Amu. All efforts to trace the 

culprit proved abortive and 

2. The death of Olajolumo. His body was neither recovered, 

nor was the assassin known. The British government there- 
fore in 1913 appointed Mr. J.E.H. Humphrey as the District 
Officer for Ekiti, with seat at Ado-Ekiti. The intention was 
to keep Ado quiet. Mr. Humphrey arrived at Ado in the 
same year and from then Ado became the seat of a British 
officer for Ekiti. | 

The British Officials for a time acted merely in an advisory 
Capacity. As from 1920, a gradual social reform began in Ekiti. 





I. Ado History p. 81. 
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at was centralised unannounced. The Oba 

The Governme Ado-Ekiti. The meeting was called “Pelupely 
asked to meet at Lords). The Resident was its Chairman, and 
(The calling ‘a the British ways of seeing and judging things 
without -— Divorce and taxation came into force, roads 
were — ;radually local government law was Introduced. 
were built an x introduced and inorder to secure the service, 
s a: A ai a tors for the new religion, two school - 
of Catechists rp Oeorge were opened at Ado-Ekiti. It was soon 
Emmanuel and St. an asset to the progress of Christianity. 
seen that —— ades every church, no matter how small 
During the following - | attached. Ekiti became very thirsty 
endeavoured to have a school a hool established 
for education. Colleges and Grammar schools were es plished, 
Education enabled Ekiti boys and girls to play a leading role 
in affairs of the country. 


Cre 


Objections 


Two main objections are raised by some of my readers. The 
first is that Ado centre is too prominent in the book. The second 
is that the book does not keep abreast of the time. It is overtaken 
by events. 

In the first place, Ado is the natural centre of Ekiti and as such 
it has always been the receiving end for Ekiti events. A record of 


these events must give prominency to Ado. N othing more has been 
done. 

2. That the book is overtaken b 
division of Ekiti, the coronation O 
not mentioned. Histor 
book treats of Ekiti up 
happens later, 


y events: such events as the 
Í some Ekiti Obas etc., are 
y is a record of the past not of future. The 
to 1939/40. It has nothing to do With what 
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Part I 


Chapter One 
INTRODUCTION 


The History of many places tells the sto 
the countries in question. Their kings ar 
achieved in war time. Their nobles sho 
achievements at the war front. 

Ekiti has relatively little to be proud of as far as war is concerned. I 
The history of Ekiti is to be. considered under different aspects. 
If war comes in, as in the case of Ekiti parapo war, it is purely 
accidental and as a result of the farmers being driven to the walls. 

Even without too many wars, Ekiti has a noteworthy past, as 
revealed in this book. 


ry of the wars waged by 
€ great by the successes 
w their nobility by their 


Ekiti Origin: You may ask, where did Ekitis come from ? 


Ekiti is a compact country. As you come into it, you normally feel 
that you are part of it. 


The aborigines of Ekiti came from different parts in search of 
hunting grounds and for farming. But as from the 16th century 
Odudua groups began to come as rulers of the land. | 

According to Dr. O. Johnson’ “The Ekiti are among the 
aboriginal elements of the country absorbed by the invaders from 
the East". But Dr. Saburi Biobaku thought that the invaders were 
probably in two groups. Mr. R. C. Abraham stated that “The 
inhabitants of Ekiti were je 

(a) those from-the West (possibly from Ife in the 16th 
century ; | | | " 
(b) ^ Ibinnin people who came into Ado Ekiti, Akure and 
Ikere probably in the 17th century and 
(c) ^ Possibly some small immigration from Ijebu Ode in 
the 17th century." - | 
There could be some truth in this, certain similarities showing 
Benin origin exist and names like Arinjale (awujale can be traced 
to Ijebu.) Whatever be the views on Ekiti origin, two things are 
certain: ABC 





I. History of the Yorubas, page 23. 
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Fig. 2 — 
g. 2 — Area Of Ekitiland within Ondo State 


INTRODUCTION 


llowcrs arc different from the 


le Ekiti Obas with their fo 
o Ekiti are still in progress. 
as only one Igbira immigrant in Ekiti. 
| some moncy from the late Chief Asamo, 
ised to work for him on yearly payment 


ht in some others. Today, there are 


ver two thousands Igbira in Ekiti. They settled down comforta- 
i iti. As from thirties, Urhobos, Ibos 

gan to stream 1n. The Urhobos helped to tap palm- 
make palm oil. They accepted no money for their 
c number of tins of palm oil collected with the 

usas Were traders in various 


. They shared th 
"The Ibos and Ha 
forms. They 4 rked on the farms as labourers. 
:« book embraces: 


philip and pron 
ili 
^t Every years he broug 


The Obas or Odudua group: 
Others w Ekiti long before the advent of Europeans. 


The term Ekiti denotes an interior or hinterland area as opposed 


4 maritime area. It also means Mound and in that it 1S the 


to 
same as Okiti. 


Ekitiland is we 
neous, fertile and well wo 
useful for human comfort. 

n the North, to 


Boundary: Ekiti expands to Kwara State O 

Akoko on the East, to Owo and Ondo on South and to Ijesa and 
Oshun on the West. It has an area of about 2,100 square miles 
and a population of 2,000,000 according to 1963 census. 


It is mounta- 


it has no large rivers. 
| resourses 


J] watered but 
h in many natura 


oded. It is ric 


Ekiti Villages : 

ba is important to note that Ekiti villages are not an extension 
0 à | 
towns. For instance, Tyin, Igede and Awo are not an extension 


of Ado-Ekiti unlike villages around Ondo. Most Ekiti villages 
ears autonomous and were either 


educed by war, sought protection 
nd Ondo were farm settlements 
The inhabitants are not happy 
f fact, Ondo villages are 
he Ogun festival. Villages 


were once important towns for y 
conquered or annexed or being r 
pee a "š town. Villages arou 
ig E ually became villages. 
vae y got to Ondo. As a matter o 

y vacated at least once a year, at t 


6 
y until they are back to their villages. Ir 
for economical reasons. th 


e villages are growing is fantast; 
slc 


The rate at W 
A visit to Oke and Odo Igbira (Ikole) now Ayedun in 192 | 
1973 shows a remarkable difference. The same thing holds a 
and all the other villages. Central to - 
Ns 


Uyin (Iyin) 
f trade. Ifaki for instance moves fast 


as centres O 
have equal opportunit I 
y bein 
8 On the 


may rival Oye and Ayedun cą 
n 


kiti arc not happ 
al towns it 18 » 
hich some of th 


in E 
build in centr 


Arigidi, 
continue to grow 
than. Ido. The two towns 


main road. Egos! (Ilupeju) 
compete with Ikole on many grounds. 
Many Ekiti villages have great historical background whi 
Ich 


cannot be overlooked. The saying “Alara ei sun "nu odi ab 
(The Alara :« never buried at Ara but at Erijiyan) makes it di " re 
to think of Aramoko without Erijiyan. In the same ernie cult 
— “Ogun k’Ado ba si laisi Uyin, etipa Ado gbek k" 
: i Is foredoomed in any war it wages without the hi , ele". 
"n What Ibadan is to Oyo, Uyin is to Ado-Ekiti esa at 
: =o “ee 2d Uyin, ogun j'Iworoko, omo Aroloye’”’ Piu d 
eep relationship of th oloye”? showed a 
for v e central town and its villa I 
years the cradle of the Ewis ges. Iworoko was 


A short trip a = 
i: dialects Tuke Ado a fas as the considerable diversity 
we to Igbara- e starting point and 
Ijesha influence. pm anc Ogotun, you will be —— 
Effon, the same influen rough Erinjiyan and Ara. Ik S i with 
women singing, you nd urlaces but towards Okemesi v and 
At Otun the influence of ] think you were in one of Ib ^ne io the 
every nook and corner e first colonialist—the Ilo " an villages. 
were at Lagos, thoug] ol the place. At Ayede rins—pervades 
Itapaji, you find Ë 1 the language is I 3 79M will feel you 
nd yourself once more i yagba Ekiti. At Omu and 
In Oyo villages, though in the 
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ba, another t istwards within 
wo miles you are at 
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‘ations of these differences, are contained in the oral 


x á è » ° . e š 
The XP 7 he people, in their folk-lores, in their music, in their 


ur Ekiti Ob 
and 1? | 
ginal in 
ido-Ektt O aintained was graduall 
i 1 have whom the Core m . gradually subdued and 
ü < ) 


O M ( è » 
and in their history. 


as except the Oore, claimed to be children of Odudua 
ave come from Ife. The Obas displaced heads of the 
habitants, but tradition is silent about them except at 
- where the Elesun is speciafically mentioned as an Oba 


d. qimilarly the Alakure at Akure was conquered by the 


leader of the Ife group. 


Respect for Obas : 


Ekiti had a great respect for Obas but the respect was neither 
military as you see in Oyo area nor despotic as in Ilorin. It was a 
dignifying type of respect. It made you feel that your family did 
not depend on the Oba for their livelihood but must honour him 
according to his position. To an Ekiti mind, the Oba was next to 
the gods. The following forbidden things were the exponents of 
the respect: 


I. 


CN 


I-an gb'ade Oloja deri 10, 

you must not test the size of yeur head with an Obas crown. 

]-an gb'eu Oloja i-borun, 

you must not try your size with his garment. 

I-an b'olori i-dore, 

you must not make an Oba's wife your girl friend. 

l-an k’erun i s'ule Oloja su ebu la bu ian, while cursing 

you must not face an Oba's palace. 

Oni ko ba ti su Olori a yangan, uponri Oloja kete a ba wi, 

if you say an Oba’s wife would be childless, you expose 

yourself to the condemnation of all the Obas. 

A-ri b'Oloja i s'agbe nijemi loko Pudi oro, your farm must 

not border on that of the Oloja, hence I have no farm near 

the Oro tree, | 

dba i ri oja, Oba i ri oku, I-an gb'oku i koja Pode Oba, 
was taboo for an Oba to see the market, ditto for the 


cad, The dead must not be carried across the front of his 
Palace, 


i 





mojoye, 0 da ko mei yoko, o da ko me; Yom 
8, Ologun me y| 


" z pe seran, the song: you arc made a Chief n 
At his insta er till the ground or fetch water, you live U 
mind him of freedom from manual labour 
TES: ni l'a i gbo lule Oba, i-an i gbo gbe lemi, He 
So mi, $0 1 hat you hear in the palace, not help to lift 
to unload " ot despotic and cannot be. Each Oba had, 

- — — activity which was not based on ability to Wage | 
wn e are always busy in the farms and anybody who 
paren 2n atun to going to farm freely would not b. | 


must no lon 
chicftaincy, ! 





9. 


pm Ekiti elders and in particular kingmakers spoke of | 


Ifa oracle as having the last say in the election of a candidate, the 
Ifa always chose the one who was chosen by the people. The king. 
makers were always careful to choose a good "n. If he tended to 
be despotic, he would be told “to go and sleep" (si igba wo) (that 
is commit suicide in order to retain the royal honour). 

An Ekiti Oba was never alone. His brothers and sisters and child- 
ren lived among the people. They knew the mind of the people. 
Moreover the members of the rulling family were a constant check 
on him. 


British Take Over 


It was under an enactment of Abolition of Human Sacrifice 
that Ekiti was brought under the British influence. The Ekiti 
Obas never gave up the rights of governing their countries accordin g 
to their law and custom. The British Officials at first merely 


ix shill: d pay an annual levy of 
six shillings ea h. I as y y 
ed to collec ~^ -n addition, the Ewi and the Elekole were allow- 


| hi 
with Corrugated iron sheets, nmi roofing their palaces 


Education 
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ds that really enabled the people to appreciate the value of both 


and trade. 
the main occupation of Ekiti was agriculture 


t as from 1930 schools began to be built with all seriousness 
and colleges were established in many parts of Pkitiland. 
` kiti origin were later found in many parts of Nivea. 
industries were also established. Weaving w 


roa 


educat ion 
Over the years, 


bu 


Schools 
Teachers ol 
A few small-scale 
dustries were of special note. 

«For centuries, the Ekiti kingdoms have been a backwater, 
continually raided for slaves by more powerful neighbours. Today 
their people are determined to eradicate this stigma and the 
Division has had a reputation among Administrative Officers 
for being one of the most peaceful and progressive in the country"— 
P. C. Lloyd, Yoruba Land Law P. 187. 

Ekitis being farmers had reputation for being peace-ful and 
progressive. Their ambition was to be allowed to make their farms 
in peace. Before the British rule you could carry a basket full of 


gold around Ekiti without being molested. 
After the introduction of the British Rule, for a long time there 


was only one Native Court functioning in Ekiti and few cases went 
into it. The few cases were mainly divorce. An Ekiti man did not 
indulge himself in intrigue and strife for power. He was not 
fond of litigation. He had respect for his Oba and in case of quarrel 
the decision of his Oba was final. 

Ekitis were deeply religious but they had no time for idle wor- 
ships which kept them away from the farm for days. They were 
relaxed and not in an undue hurry. As farmers, they could not 
afford to be slow in attending to their crops. A serious querrel was 
not usual in Ekiti since they did’nt want to indulge in anything 
that might prevent them from going to farm the next day. Hence 
wrestling was used as a medium of letting off pent-up energy and 
also settling disputes among members of the same age group. 
Whoever was knocked out accepted defeat graciously. 


Land: Ekitis originally made their farms around their settlements 


but as each settlement grew larger the necessity to look for virgin 
land arose. Many went two or three miles to cultivate lands. They 
came back to report their success to their Oba as a matter of 
courtesy, Such farm took the name of adjacent river or hill and 
became the property of that family. In course of time almost all 
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family lands. There was no Tiction 


ime - n or scttlement. Frequen; 


f the same tow = 
arose between families from one town 


disputes were perennial. Even when they 
lly lasted only a few years. Bounda 
ch after many years might 


Ekiti lands were ac 
between the families O 
family boundary disputes 
and another. Such family 


were settled, the settlement usua 


A ` ` 


end naturally. | | ore 
One of the towns 1n dispute might grow larger and m powerful 


than the other and thus silence the opponent. : — casos hw 
might reduce one of the towns to nothing and thus $1 mE er. 
itaji is a classic example. Where this natural stoppage di not 
occur, success has not been encouraging. i 

Because of shifüng cultivation practised by Ekiti farmers, some 
families acquired large tracts of lands in two or three places in the 
same locality. New comers could always approach such families 
for a piece of land. It was easy to secure one. All you needed do wa; 
to supply the owners with some kegs of palm-wine and a few 
kolanuts and put your case before them. Some Ekiti towns were 
close and the inhabitants had to travel far to get farms. 

"Ekiti people are a peaceful and law abiding community. They 


are lovers of rural life and are well endowed with farm lands and 
as such, land disputes are rare.” 


I5 à marked absence of intrigue 


e . 

punishe 
through the market Ta could be cured if he P onte abo 
Chief in Charge of ' some places e.g. Ikole th aa 'Andered 
appear there t - main market Once. TE l5 a special 
selit alone, imagina nce a year, he has to 
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ribal wars, some Ekiti towns in imitation of Ibadan 
to keep market in the evenings. Examples are 
oe Aramoko and Effon Alaaye. Since most Ekitis were farmers 

d bought their needs during the day. They took their 
ing meals between 4 and 6 p.m. and retired to bed as early 


New yams were forbidden in the main market until certain 
-- were celebrated. During such festivals the Oba or Baale 
would eat new yams for the first time. It was taboo for a woman to 
se naked in the market place. If by accident she was naked, for 


-xample when fighting, she must appease numberless gods. 


Crafts and Industries 

Guilds of wood carvers, blacksmiths, potters, mat weavers and 
basket markers were formed. None of these crafts was practised 
alone. They were done conjunctly with farming. A tailor or wood 
carver was as much a farmer as any other. 
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Chapter Two 


OM THE BEGINNING TO THE COMING 
ms OF EKITI OBAS 


THE FORMING OF EKITI SOCIETY (1) 


Farmers and Hunters 


Many years ago, people from different Parts in search 
land came and settled in Ekiti. Th 


of fertil 
farmer, 
Since the people were moved by th 


“upy the 


of grass or thatched leaves, 
scantily and were never nude i 


and they acted as leaders 


| ments. This natural development left the post of 
Cadership o A more qualified family Could come anytime to 
supersede the forme lead 


no time for War, occasional 
nd so Weaker families would 
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later, pele was the common salutation 
"ATS ) W 
pi . we and their language Although distinct 
: " ed apart they gradually spread out to 
P Many villages and towns 


l pkiti: AU yc Op? l 
"ups ° EK eur suitable areas. “tribal differences 
go. a ricult™ pr. Akintoy© pointed out, tribal diflerences, 


t ule n pu | | 
à ied about fe u claims lead to leadership, to formation of larger 
sn n a 
claim D "à in the Ekiti country. 
"i ot 
units à 
Ei pomesti Lift: 
o was simple 4nd artless and rather 


.. life up to 19° ] 
was not subject to rapid changes as you see today. 
outside influences. As farmers, their main concern 


re were fe : | 
-— hich required daily attention. There was no farmer's 


Union oF Co-operative Association. Farm produce consisted of 
foodstuffs for domestic consumption. Exchange was by barter. 
Currency was unknown, not even cowries, in the early days. 


(a) Food: The stable food in Ekitifor years was pounded Yam (Iyan). 
A wealthy man ate it three times a day, the poor once 4 day 
evening). When yams were not available, any other article of food 
could be used as a substitute, but it must be pounded. Thus corn 
would be ground, boiled and pounded. ‘That was called “‘lyan- 
Agidi”, plantains would be boiled and pounded, called “Iyan 
Ogede”. Elubo Ogede or Elubo Isu was unknown until after the 
return of the slaves (the Atoyobos) towards the close of 19 century. 
| Many of the slaves who served at Ibadan or Abeokuta brought the 
da preparing *Elubo" from yam (Elubo Isu) and plantain 
^": Ogede). “Gari” came from Ijebu and “Koko” from Ibadan. 
e most important meal was that of the evening, taken between 
Penis € Ekiti dreaded eating late at night; they said: "A 
id M 7 jasan, a baka amutoto lobe" (When you eat late in the 
i um au^ have some insects in your food). 
langen s within easy reach, all the members of the family 
nailon » yx e: in the evening. Food was served usually at the 
with a Week of ather of the family, (the parlour may be screened 
Peu af mat — Awere (Arinrin). The younger children 
not usia) dor an Š w. be around to answer their call. It was 
the plate with the 2 n about five upward to dip their hands into 
Guide theres’ ir father. The first morsel went to the Esu (devil) 
rance to the compound. One or two children would 


ee cdi E LL LU x Yo 
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FROM THE pEGINNIN 


i ity on the Esu 
he Esu, put a small quantıty o and ea 
«el to tC Lot) 
e mol sel 


cer CAP. 
necessary Was vds LH Í your foo» 
k WW Me The second morse] b; 
(All tha food on the spot). (bi 
=? . food on I | 
and then to finish ne sven to the eldest of the children standin 
| for a feed) was 8 The next morsel to the next oldest and 


tain, l 
mat Cl collected their portions and went behind the 


take th 
the rest. 


enougl 
behind the 
so on. They thus 


dass at. ; ° 
me s fal wanted a second helping turned br. mother. 
2 m . Drink cons; 

. A wa unfortunate if you had lost your mother Dsisted 
ou w 


` palm-wine, no gin, no whisky, not even p lto as A Oyo area, 
of palm " 1 aller meal, never before. Hence the saying “Mo je, 
It was Tango” (It is normal for drinks to follow food). Only 
elderly children about 13 upward waited for this palmwine. 


(b) Clothing: Clothing was made from cotton, Eruku and Raffia 
(Iko). It was the duty of women to weave cloths. Men produced 
the materials. It was usual for even the rich to dress moderately. 
Feasts of dress took place in many places, for example, Okorobo 
at Ifaki and Alile at Ise. In general the Ekitis appeared in their 
best only on feast days and visitation to distant friends or 
relation. It was usual to ask a person in fine dress whether he was 


celebrating. Though dressed moderately, an Ekiti paid much 
attention to personal appearance. 


age of puberty, a boy and a girl put on apron (Ibante) and (Tobi) 


singlets appeared the 
The intestine of crocodile) 
en made of the intestines 
ron Was “Tketa” for a boy and “Ikeji!” for 
h at a time. The apron of a 
that of a boy from a poor 
n the size of the dress of a 
© appear as she liked ended 


l. There is Scar 
s d Cly any qi 
18 made of three native — `" between I 
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nd ctu (cap) were exclusively used by hunters. 

cars, buba a vas lined and open on both sides. The pocket 
s's buba ' rake in small animals. The etu (cap) was long 
arge enough ' ^-— or sideways. It took in a lot of things 
h to be N M" (Tobacco gun powder). In this connection 
ty . nd elderly men used “Etu”. The apron style was 
both hunter *Beregbelede" (bend down and carry a pig). It 
followed y er’s pant but voluminous, Later on, Oyo and Ilorin 
was like a Dee ! ced “Sokoto” (trousers). It became common after 
traders "^ " slaves. The Obas used sokoto for years before the 
the mn They could aflord it and new things came to them 
— of them too used *Yeeri" Yeeri was like Tobi but bigger. It 


as peculiar to elderly women. Am elderly woman in full attire put on 
was pec 
i. Yeeri. 


2. Iro. 
3. Iponlerun and 
4. Gele. 


In about 1919, elderly women were arrested for not putting on Buba. 
Before that time buba was unknown as part of women's dress. 
Those arrested were only threatened and released. Within a month 
later, 1t became general in Ekiti for women to put on buba. The 
only exception were the Olori, (Oba's wives). Buba was taboo for 
them. Agbada was in common use over the years but very few 
people could afford it. 

Personal cleanliness was always imperative. It was always 
considered desirable to bathe at least once a day. Farmers returning 
from farm made it a point of duty to take their bath in the stream 
nearest the settlement. The term “Obun” was used for a man or 
woman who failed to take his or her bath at least once a day. The 
term made a deeper impression when applied to a woman. Hence 
the expressions: “Obun r'uku oko foran mo" (a filthy woman laid 
the blame on the death of her husband): “Obun wera re, iyan 1 se 
nri" (Filthy woman take your bath, pounded yam is not the cause 
of filth). In addition to regular bath, men had to shave their hairs 
and women plait theirs. While the unmarried plait their hairs in 
varying styles, married ones had various styles of hair-do, namely: 
Ogo, Osu etc. Only a woman who had recently lost her husband 
could leave her hairs loosely or shave her hairs. Camwood (Osun) 


from Ekiti forests and Tiroo (eye-lid markers) from Ilorin were 
freely used as cosmetics. 


> 
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(o) Building: The aborigines of ba wo c simple in their Wa - " 
as well as in the buildings they erected. | « 

The buildings were all bungalows and were | uilt in Comp, 
known as Agbo-Ile (a group of houses). The compound " 
usually circular in shape enclosing a large arca. Each ¢ po, di 
was divided into several compartments serving the need of aj ^ 
families and their dependants, In the open space in the Ce t 
the compound *Aede" were kept goats, 
prevent leopard from destroying them. 


There was no difference between t 
the poor exce 
buildings 


and sheep a, n 


he building of the p 
pt that one was more spacious than the ot 


were square or rectangular in shape. Each hou 
one main entrance. Along th 
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hunter killed a leopard, he must bring the 
'a HUD ó 
bas: (4 to his own. use. 

lege o! He could not turn it : i 
p Ü (he Oba. f wniture consisted ofcoo ng u 3 5 
nie housch ld p large calabashes for carrying loads and 
1 with pes ajm-wine. Smaller types of gourds were cut 


orta! a 
aM for collecting p 
i 


. . . P 
| used as cups for drinking palmwine. Coconut 
: cad and u: 

dresse 
and 


dasa cup for drinking water. Itis called Ukere". 
- ^ house was built with mud ceiling, carefully and 
miei with mud and ashes and thus saved from 

nc Tt was also made fireproof. After the death of the master 
ue und, his own compartment might fall to ruin. Hence 
Jude * le ule ku, Ule dahoro". (Father of the house dies 


an 


pach 
jaboriously ] 


the term “Baa 
his house falls to ruin. 


Marriage 
4 The normal process of Marriage had three stages 
ay Mimo Ana (Introduction) 
b) Idana (Formal Betrothal) and 
(c) Obutun (Igbeyawo)—Marriage. 


Introduction There were two ways: (a) If the father of a girl had 
promised to give his daughter in marriage, all that was done 
was to fix a day when the formal introduction would be made. 
The date would then be communicated to the parents of the girl. 
On that day the bridegroom-to-be would go, accompanied by 
his parents and friends to present palm wine and kolanuts to the 
parents of the bride-to-be. The gifts are accepted and prayer 
said for the prospective couple. 


H there was no such promise, the boy or his father or mother 
Inust do some spade work, otherwise the gift of palmwine and kola- 
nuts would be rejected. Contacts should be made and the consent 
of at least the father of the girl should be got before approaching 
them formally. After the formal introduction, the parents of the 
girl would consult Ifa Oracle which always said something good. 
“A ki i gbo buburu lenu Ifa". (Ifa never says anything evil) From 
now on the boy or his mother must visit the parents of the girl 
regularly. On feast days, they must send customary presents to the 
girl. If parents had many sons, they might not have any particular 
son in view as the future partner of the girl. 
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on as she received eleven yams she must be pack. 
"- i ie taken to her husband any time. The Ifa Oracle 
— he date of “Idana”’ fixed. 


eighteen, the 
on the growth o 


would be consulted and t u 
Idana: (The formal betrothal) The notice given M B waw 
ceremonv should not be less than nine days. The fami es on bot 

sides including wives must attend and partake of the drinks and 
kolanuts brought for the occasion. They thus became witnesses ot 
the betrothal. The boy and the girl would then be formally recogni- 
sed as future partners. The dowry was paid. Clothes, large cala- 
bashes for carrying loads etc. were presented. The occasion was 
one of rejoicing. The details of this ceremony had fluctuated because 


as contacts with other places were made, new ways of celebrating 
betrothal came into force. 


mae à Ugbeyawo) The Ekiti word for Marriage is “Obutun”. 
ie Moslem equivalent is "Yigi". I marry means “Mo m'obutun" 


or "Mo Soyigi", Christi: 
ans adopt Q «TI ), : 
was used in churches. “yo ward Igbeyawo" and it 
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ad made to look back three times and then proceed}, In normal 
a PN d rma 

` . as acc t R M i 
mstanccs, she was accompanied by girls of her age group 


circu I N | UN | 
They Al] dresse in their. best and danced to melodious musi 
throughout the journey to the new home. At the entrance of the 


house, the party was received and the feet of the bride were washed 
and she stepped Sn = broken calabash to indicate the number of 
children she should have. From there she was carried into the 
cad prepared for her. In normal circumstances she did not "i 

of the room for seven days. During this period, everything 


out . 
ake her feel at homc. 


was done to m 
Over the years à girl would do everything possible to make this 


period a happy one. The period was not happy (a) if she had lost 
her virginity and (b) if she was pregnant before marriage. 

A married woman was not a member of her husband’s family. 
She was 4 member of her father’s family and took part in her 
father's worship. In Ekiti unlike Oyo area a woman did not bring 
the god jidol to her husband's house. She could always go to her 
father's family for celebration. As a matter of fact, she was called 
“Bru” (slave) in her husband's family. She took part in the tradi- 
tonal celebration of her husband’s family for the sake of her 
children. If she had no issue, she might not help to prepare food 
except what her husband would eat. 

A woman must mourn the death of her husband for three months 
if he was a chief and one month if he was just an ordinary man. 
During the period of mourning, she remained closely indoors. 
She dressed in ragged clothes and refrained from tasty diet and from 
taking her bath. After this period, if she was young, she became 
a wife to one of the relations of the deceased. If she was old, she 
was assigned to her husband’s relation who should look atter her. 
She should be fed and supplied with her minor needs. 


Occupation 


For years, the main occupation of Ekiti men was farming. 


Virgin soil was available for agriculture. The shifting cultivation 


method had undergone very little change in Ekiti-land. Agriculture 


was carried on with simple and primitive home made implements, 
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3. This is to show that once, made, she belongs to her husband = life. 
was unknown until it was introduced by the British in about 1919. 


Divorce 
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reared for market. Fru 
of markets. Until recently, 
all. Anybody could enter 
etc. It must be what she co | 
But after Kiriji war, many farmers instead of planting yang 
gradually busy themselves with plantains introduced by the Bening 
and cocoyams brought in by the Ibadans. Cotton and Cassava 


followed later. 

Since primitive implements were used, productivity was low 
but the farmers were not aware of it because for years all they 
needed were meagre, no anxiety for lace or woollen dress. 


Lands gradually became the property of this or that family. 
By 1920, there were scarcely any piece of land that was not legiti- 
mately claimed. To obtain land for farming, the request was 
"genium y supply of a few kegs of palm-wine. This is still I 
interested m Few of the followers of the Obas were 
numerous gods brough wni of them became juju priests to the 
land although E ught by the Obas. Ekiti Obas had no particular 
Hence the iayo E arid mins; all land belongs to the Oba. 

& Unt ke i ja'we ukoko l'Odo, towa ni i gbo”: 


(The man pick; 
picking koko ] : 
Owa) ; Caves at odo is "m 
)- ie. They also Serve who wait also at the service of th i 


Commerce 


After the Benin war of 181 5 


Contacts 
wer 
gun and € fre 


quently made with { 
SUnpowder, and d 7 


COWveriec 





us T0RY 
. acted as Jabourets at Ibadan, Jjebu, 
al pkiti 2€ ab and use the money thus 
afte! ji d! puller, š nd salt which they sold at home- 
apo , bring home - V ped 2 taste for trade 

zn ys co "^ ds to plant Inabout 1909; when 
his yay . hot C oa see stop + qn 

" | „also D! ougl to Oshogbo Ekit farmers ega 
M as Cr ñ and as usual returned with cutlasses 
pe n * " w t cloths and singlets which they so d 
» sa jae coa seedlings while carrying on trade 
The success " Ekitis, particularly from Ekiti North-West 
ade their way to Gold coast, (Ghana) 
d tailoring- In 


ca}? * i 
i Id jinare 


f them learnt photo 


of Okemesi-Ekitt wa 
ned from Gold Coast in 1932 
merous photographers. 


ess 1n Ekiti beclouds 


Mr. John Oladokun O39: ce 
History. It 15 hard to believe that in 1930, apari from the District 
»fficet; and Missionaries d for photographs in Ekiü. 

d drinks, no photographs. 


Celebrations were concerne . 
Twenty years Jater, almost every hool holidays mus t 


have photo. 
Mr. John Olad 


s the first 
and 


ned nu 


.. The rate of prog" 


no one Care 
d with food an 
thing, even SC 


okun Ojo, the first photographer in Ekiti began 
work in Ekiti in 1933. He was the son of Mr. Ojo of Okemesi. 
He left home in 1914 aS a cook to a white man and did the work 
for seven years, resigned and learnt photography in Oke Okun 


— He began to practise in 1926. 
Mr. Ol i 
" —— was married and for ten years had no issue. His 
r, therefore invited him home. H l B 3 
th Ma e. He arrived back in 1932 
y, and settled at Ado Ekiti 1 
bt of difficulty since very few ed iti in 1933. He experienced a 
sraphy. Marriage, Mat -— people saw need for photo- 
without the thought of , Chieftancy celebrations were done 
lucky reni O photographs. Mr. Oladokun was however 
activities in Elie u Ado coincided with Archdeacon Dallimore' 
photographs at "a e used to tour with the Archdeacon and ook 
nay to imitate he Lh of the Archdeacon. Graduall othe 
ve di den aad To rchdeacon. John soon began to : il s 
r. John Oladok ee > din 
un has trai 
rained many successful photographers 


i 
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nd Momodu Balogun. At an advanced agc, Mr. Oladokun Zave 
a ( . . " ^ . á 
ip taking photographs and devoted his attention to selling Photo. 
I 1 f t 
x IC “5. 
graphic pai | | 7 
Mr. Oladokun laughs long because he laughs last. His 


r Presence 
in Ekiti is a blessing: he has many children and educated them 
Mr. John Nobleof Ushi-Ekiti was the first English tailor in Ekiti. He 
learnt tailoring at Jebba when Jebba bridge was being built. He 
returned home in 1924 and sewed coats and trous 


and court clerks in Ekiti. He used to line his co 
flannel. 


The following type of work was not Paying and those en 
in them could not but focus their attention 

I. on Smelting and Smuthery : 

Many families practised 
by the Orikis (cognomen) of some of these f 





3- Medicine : 


nlerpart was Called 


hr his k Babalawo. 
Ifa Oracle. ü nowledge of the fut 


ure through his 





Em 





kinds for worship. Their work was 
s or members of your compound 
you helped them in turn. 


from time to time. They got very 


d formed 
s€ ueraders mgt Th devoted their spare time to 
a t food and drinks. ey | p 
a excep , | 
jule exe] amtations and were generally not good farmers. They 
earning 


d to mouth all their life. 


occupation of Women 


They helped on the farm. Majority of Ekiti women accompanied 
heir husbands or fathers to farm to prepare food. At the tıme of 
slanting yams, COTh and other crops they helped. A farmer who 
had three or four wives was lucky at the time of harvesting Crops. 
His crops would be promptly harvested and sold at the proper time. 
But if the wives were at loggerheads with one another, the exercise 
of harvesting crops would be impaired. The first wife was the com- 
manding officer. None of the other wives could make any move 
without her, although she might be side-tracked when there was à 
quarrel. The wives shelled palm kernels and helped to produce 
palm oil. ‘They seeded cotton and spun thread. ‘They wove their 
children’s and husbands’ clothes and some of them produced fine 
Iketa and Ikeji for markets. Weaving in Ekiti was exclusively the 
duty of women. The Oyos who later on settled in Ekiti were the 
first men to engage m weaving. Their method of weaving di- 
n rar from that of Ekiti women. Theirs was called ** Aso 
T. ine cloth wasabout six inches wide and could be any length. 
Ekiti loom was about 18” to 2' wide and seven to nine feet in 
length. Oyo cloths were light. Ekiti cloths were weaving heavy 
and were called “Aso Oke” and humorously described as “Iya tani 
sun le mi", meaning (mother who, rests on me). It is very heavy. 
| Women dyed threads and cloths. Dyeing was the most lucrative 
job women engaged in. Hence the saying “A ji moju owo kii bosi 
ku". (Those engaged in dyeing never die poor). In addition, 
women produced other materials—Elu for dyeing, mats, pots and 
plates. They were the bricklayers of the husband’s parlour walls 
and smoothed the floor. 
During the period covered by this book, there were no professional 
hair dressers in Ekiti. Women helped one another freely. 
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Ova: 


This word means exchange. At about the age of 9, 


ra Voy 
became independent of his father. Although he could stil ia a 
other children in the father’s usively on hy | ve 
Operated With ^ n, 
amon farm of 
The members Were i 
to Work in One ap Ü 


hing Necessary. 


farm, he was exc] 
In order to meet the exigencies of life, he co- 
his calibre age-group. This type of club 
called “Ọya”. The club was unwidely, 
ten. They went about once a week 
farm in turn. Feeding was the only t 
They normally worked harder than 
wake of Oya, "Esusu" was adopted. It 


Was Introduced | 
4 number of reels of Spun thread and 
gave them to the members in turn, But When cow; | 
Esusu in the sense of money Contribution was 


Oya continued as there were no labourers. Accordino 
"Esusu" j l | 


something Was 


`S could read Or write. 
mistakes 


gotten. Tt was also difficult to avoid 


ebt. 


arious ways: namely 
SO many slices 
ing the seedlings 


> In debt. (2) , ny one who collected 


“Nuts in 
88 of palm oll to the owner of the far 
failing to fulfil hi l i 

ebt. He Was never 4-ordinary thing. If 
efray the expenses 
r crimes were not 
Ven fish) and such 
to commit suicide. 


ie Custom 
money but “Eku š 


eXpiations fo 
annoying 


i Je (s rats), Eja meje (s 
things Which might lead the cy ad 


s. 


efer death to humiliation-—“‘Iku ya jesin”. But at the intro- 
He pre f divorce, many who seduced wives and had no mo . 
quctio” borrow money to refund the dowry or to pay the cour 
pega? - that material time gun powder began to be sold in se 
fne. ^ A hunter could incur debt if he was not careful. A on 
p s. - money to pay his debt and let his younger broth ] 
we M work for thc interest charged on the amount borrowed. 
ote boy or gitl was called “Iwofa”. Another way out was to submit 

^ a distrainor Unlike Oyo area, a distrainor in Ekiti was 
but a group of persons, the Elegbe. | 


no | | 
This method of collecting debt was rarely used. However 
ang 


vas used, the elegbes got their instruction from the elders 
village to collect the debt. The elegbes called the 
p. He might beg or try to escape. They approached 
the compoun at about 7 p.m. and informed the chief in charge 
of their intention to collect firewood and make a big fire in an 
open place in the compound, and collect yams, fowl or goat from 
the area at the expense of the debtor and roast them and eat till 
day break. Such grim consequences compelled every man or woman 
in the compound to contribute money to settle such a debt. No 
one would allow the elegbes to continue for longer than a night. 


There was a milder approach to the problem: The creditor 
reported the debtors to the Oba of the town/village. He should 
send 2, or 3 people with his emblem (Opa Akun). The debtor 
had to do something about the debt. The messenger followed 
him or her anywhere he went and did all kinds of provocative 
things to him. They tried to disgrace him publicly. Here again 
all good people in the area would help to pay off the debt. Anyone 
who had many daughters would not incur à standing debt, his 


sons-in-law would clear the debt without delay. 


when it \ 
of the town | 


debtor to pay U 


Iwifa; 

| Johnson derived Iwofà from IwQ (entering), Efa (six-days) 

"Iwofà was one who entered into a recurrent sixth day service 

(see Johnson P. 126-127). That might have been the origin of the 

term but it was soon exploited. | 
After the abolition of slavery, SOM“ devised a manner of getting 


( 55 
cheap labour. They lent out money, generally «Okemarun 
° . F “rower 

Le. 1,000,000 cowries or (two naira, fifty kobo). The porros 
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bo per day as interest which was very heavy i 
was charged 5 kobo P. required to pay in cash. His son, brothe, 
those days. He Wa ior the lender for five kobo a day. T'he borrow., 

should wos cash every time the boy failed to report fo, 
paid the er e borrower was able to refund the amount 


7, AS SOO e : . 
duty. the boy was free. An iwọfa was different from a Slave in 
row 


many ways: (1) he stayed with his parents and reported for dut 
MM day. He was not expected to be sick. A slave Stayed with his 
master. (2) An iwofa was treated in a manner worthy of human 
dignity. A slave did not enjoy such a privilege. (3) A slave could 
be killed, an iwofa could not even be flogged. (4) A slave was fed 
and clothed by his master, an iwofa might eat his own food and 


or sister 


bor. 


nted by her master, 


nanted she Cease 
d the debt was automatically liquidated. 











Chapter Three 


THE LIFE CIRCLE IN EKITI 


,, Pregnand 

In à polygamist life, children were primarily the concern of 
the mothers. The Ekitis carefully looked after their wives during 
pregnancy. Until about 1929, there was no hospital, not even a 
Jini. During pregnancy, the woman s salvation and that of the 
child depended on special herbalists to whose care she was 


confined. 


Wherever morality was low, the death rate during pregnancy 
was always high, since a pregnant woman might be confined to 
the care of two or three herbalist and she was likely to be over- 
dosed. In normal cases, the herbalist usually had a woman con- 
sultant who would take the delivery of the child when the time 


came. 

In general, during pregnancy, a woman was expected to work 
hard. It was taboo for her to feel delicate. She was forbidden to 
move around in the afternoon between 12 noon and 4 p.m. 
She drew her drinking water very early in the morning or late in 
the afternoon, never at midday. 5he should not subject herself to 
sudden causes of fear. 


2. Birth 


The treatment of the mother after child birth varied from 
place to place. In general, a woman who gave birth to living 
child must observe the food taboo of her husband's family for 
seven days if the child was a girl and nine days if a boy. The food 
taboo might consist of not taking salt or palm oil or of not eating 
certain vegetables. 

A male child brought greater joy to the family than a female 
child and the mother of a male child was more encouraged than 
that of a female child. The male child was needed in the farm, 
the female child was often confined to the kitchen. 


27 


Twins and Triplets: 


Although Ekitis were anxious for children, until re, 
never welcomed twins and they dreaded triplets, Unlike how li 
in Calabar arca, they never ostrascized the mother i. "Cj 
triplets. They nevertheless kept the delivery Very secret n. " 
way of knowing was the name given to the child that followed t 
twins— IDOWU". The identity of a mother of triplets Was | i 
secret. Delivery of triplets was considered a bad omen à 
expression for triplets was "Eta-Oko" (three things thrown awa 
Perhaps the idea was that the Maker having rejected the triple, 
pushed them on to the world in such a group, and the husband 
of the woman had to reject the gift as being too uncommon ang 
might bring a misfortune. Today they are delivered safely in 
hospitals and maternities. 

Children born deformed had no chance of living. Stories of 
women giving birth to goats, stags and lumps of flesh (sigidi 
were common. They were to be understood in the sense of the 
deformed. If a child was born blind, or with one eye or ear or abnor- 
mal head it would not be welcome. Farmers could only cater for 
those physically fit to work, not for liabilities. If a person became 
lame at ten or twenty, nothing could be done about it but if he 
was lame from birth, he had no chance of survival. Until recently, 
a male albino (afin) was also unwelcome; if however he survived 


the Crisis at birth, he would probably die young as a result of 
isolation, ‘ 


3. Naming: 


A living child was cer | 
ng child was ce cmoniously named on the seventh or ninth 


brad nar cay, Pas mother of the child appeared in her best 
| ^^ On all sides ] | " 
of her own. S by the members of her husband's family and 


T hi Aa ud 
natn child was given a name amid feasting. If the child had a 
| name like; OKE, AKUTA, DADA IDOWU etc. the 


4. “Imo Omo”. 


ane r the ef ] | th à £ w * c6 
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a living child, a day was booked with the priest in c 

pirth 9 a child". He was known as “ALAMEKU” ' 
sgn WINE * d to him with Egbejilaa (about 
. egberin-lelogun (twelve kobo) 


harge 
I he parents 


cording to the Alameku's revelations.’ The right arm of à male 
ac | ç š 

hild or the left arm of a female was marked with three strokes 
C 


of chalk on leaving the Alameku's premises. Hence the saying 
«Jfa Ameku, omo olorehude".^ 


In Ekiti, most Alamekus were no specialists of Ifa Oracle. The 
date being fixed, the Alameku might invite an Ifa Oracle specialist 
to ensure accurate and efficient interpretation. 


B. Circumcision: 


Circumcision was always done at the discretion of the mother 
of the child. Some careless mothers might leave the operation late. 
Circumcision of a boy or girl at fifteen was considered bad. If 
it failed to heal in time, the child was ruined for life. There were 
cases of such carelessness and the child became a liability. 

In Ekiti, circumcision was taken seriously. No girl will marry 
a boy who was not circumcised and girls who were not circumcised 
were believed likely to have still born babies. During the time of 
slavery, slaves were always circumcised but while the children ot 
free born were circumcised within seven days of birth, those of 
slaves were allowed to grow up to ten or fifteen years ormore before 


being curcumcised. Children circumcised late normally became 
very bitter, 

l Certain men and women were responsible for circumcision. 
l'hey were called “Ologun” (the owner of knives). They believed 


that they were born not made. They maintained that any man or 
\ 


voman who tried to make himself or herself a circumciser would 
“counter difficulties, the wound might not heal and thus he ot 
S : : ; 

* might paralyse the organs of the circumcised. 


kaa EMIR 


The three months is reckoned from the day after Ogu — 
of te a description of the colour of the chalk suggesting tha 
€ Ifa of Alameku was like brass. 


t the manner 
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The Ologun had a code of conduct Which the 

ane On t keep away ¢ are . 
dhere to. If a man, he mus `C] 4y trom a Woman | trie 
" a luded) for the period allocated for circumcis A PN 
wife in : 


his 
t not cohahi A Suap" 
fortnight. A woman Ologun = | : bu Uring the W ); 
Oortnig l that the wound might not heal if that code op io 
It was believe oq 
was violated. 


The date the Ologun would and jos ier : ays “nn 

` she would cover an area an -° ect his/her onsi 

He or sh and kolanuts'. The fixing of the date Was ess 

of a few main sterilizing juice and the medicine for Washing ih. 

for agi as expected to heal within three to four hs 

wound SL expe t for the Ologun if the Wound Were " 
It was most i 
healed in time. 


6. Facial Marks: 


Ekitis originally had no facial marks but when Kidnapping 
Ll 


I ^ 


i | the practice wa; 
closely drawn. As soon as kidnapping Was over, p 
discontinued. 


7. Body Adornments: 


i « Q2 vith “Ara 
This was done in two ways: (a) with Ina 8 N anda 
° a ° AS A" :L. CK < alle 
bibu” / cisions). The juice of some trees was like bla d to cent 
€ juice was called “Ina” It Was use P 


. The other type is called “Ara bibu”. 
making numberless incisions with needle or knife 


and girls were fond of these 


With all kinds of figures of 


YS decorated Mostly their arms, girls 
S OÍ snake and ];. . 


izard printed on their backs, chests and 
i, mu 'waju ori b'oka, O m'eyin 

> bu gbalaja utan” (My friend decorated 
her forehead and the back w: figures or a snake, and had other 
ons around her thighs), 


— 
I, Today the Ologuns are stil] ; 


te l active. 
Ina—liguig from 


ct hey take mon 
cantharides, Th as 


money Instead O 
€ tree w n 


f yams. 
Comi On in Ekiti 


at one time. 
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MR JOHN NOBL 
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, 10 Adolescence : 
In jani 


e of one t0 six, Children were generally left to the 
rom » | mothers. If a child lost its mother before the age of 
at it that 1 would live was very little. As from three, 
| mother might be able to look after it. The knowledge of 
ñ gra `Q food was very poor. 
i _ ave, the child could be carried by the father to farm 
mahi might cat pounded yam, beans, and so on. Scarcely was 
i i -hild of that age, who did not succeed in setting its 
here h -m hut on fire. The child gradually helped in the farm 
yer Š ater and to collect fire-wood. At home, he could weed 


f the house of his father and run messages. 


fat! 
to fetch W 
the front 0 A" 

At the age of nine, in some places he entered services of his town 
village. He helped to clean the streets at the approach ofa festival. 
He loved festivals and would wish them never to be over. From 
now, he participated in age-grade activities. 

From the age of nine to twenty or more, parent's as a rule, 
preferred to pass the education of their children to relations. Your 
brother, sister or cousins look after your children and you take care 
of theirs. In this way pampering was avoided. Some parents often 
pretend to have borrowed some money from a friend and thus gave 
one or two of their children to work for the interest of the money. 

A child must live under the same roof as his father or caretaker. 
The main activity of the adult was to go to farm every day 
and finish the portion allotted to him. Farmers had a code of 
conduct from which no one was allowed to deviate. An adult had 
to make or clear 200 heaps every day, he could do more but not 
less. 

Under a tutor, the adult learned, what, when and how to plant 
various seeds, seedlings and crops. A farmer's life was really mono- 
tonous but hard work removed or minimized the monotony. None 
enjoyed better and healthier food than farmers. Everything was 
taken fresh. Ko si'yan to dun bi iyan a gboko je. 

Ko s'eyele, ko s'adiye 

| T’a yi ni lomi obe danu. 
(There is no pounded yam like the one in the farm, where there 1s 
no pigeon or fowl to over turn the soup pot). 


Home Training: Every child was carefully :nstructed by his or her 
Parents, “A bi i ko” was one of the highest disgrace x y pas 
family whose children failed to behave properly. Ekitis hac 2 
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luct. which though not written wa, Careful] 
of condat 


"hd, 
'ations. l ; . In 
generi t from moral instructions given by Parents o, guan, 
Marien or protege, there were teachers of Inca di 

ol paingia of 20, a boy must begin to learn 4 fe inca. 
a of come cults especially Egungun, and Fy, Ey, 
: i denier yon were in thi connection, the more < i 
" took your place in public. h ; 
` In almost every town you had teachers of Incantation, OF Ip, 
Oracle. Oba Orunkinle at Iworoko had a good number of Studeny 
5-10 for Incantation. He was not paid for his ‘aching but the 
ia raed bring a keg of palm wine to the schoo] in turn, T 
school was at night in a dark court yard. N O one was allowed to the 
school unless those enrolled. Mr. Orunkinle died about 1945, By 
that time the idea of incantation was loosing ground In centr 


al towns 
la teachers were generally Oyos, One, Mr. Fatoki Was 


Oracle are still found In Ekiti but Christianity Is reducing their 
influence. 


9. Communications 


Before the introd 


uction of British Rule, 
roads, no cars, 


there were no motor 
There were no carmels, mules 
^ connected by means of bush 
rees. Rivers were brideed, but 
Currents during rainy season. 
agencies, Messages were sent 

ymbols Called “Aroko”. Cowries in particular 
tT wan oa. tied facing cach other and sent to a € 
This was why three thine. Three WEN nnt A EPOR wth 
first zi are not Siven as a gift. Four cow! | 

dship, Thi, Was + - Five COWrles were a token of frien 
ular form of messages, Any number 

a and sent to a person was always 
The message meant 


or at least a challe 

ay yo nge. 

A d rhe de royed as Wood is destroyed by fire". The receiver 
€ of thr things to do, namely: . 


Were used. T 
mean 
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4 rich presents back as a sign of submission; or 
cn 
to St 


(a) rake the challenge; or 
to t: 


mit suicide which was deemed honourable. 
to € 


( -amwood and ashed were sent to someone, the 


[ char o: , terrible curse. Charcoal meant that an evil would 
esae mean wood, that he would swim in his own blood and 
fall um would be reduced to dust and ashes. It was also a 
he ym to pass a leaf between your thights and place it on 
mous S 


1 . . 
bours’ head or to point a finger to his face. 


. neig! w WE. ingi 
oul p pe advent of Christianity, bell ringing was unknown. In 
[nt / 


ase of accident, Wer ~ 
we together or raising an alarm was usually employed: 
yeop D Pagge: This was a hollow piece of iron, conical in 
` shape. The sound could be heard miles away. It is still 
in use generally during Egungun festivals. 


y Bebe: A kind of drum used at all times. It is often 
beaten in villages to call the villagers to do town work. 


()  Apoporo: A hollow piece of wood, canoe shaped, it 
was struck with a pestle and could be heard miles off. 
It was generally used for the festival of Epa. If sounded 
outside that period, it was always a sign of danger. It 
was the most common signal during the tribal war. 

Every group had its own way of summoning meetings for instance, 
hunters used special drums. The Oba might use the Pagege, that 1s 
town crier, or send the Omode-Owas (Oba’s messengers) round. 
The Bales did the same thing. 

Hunters had the licence of taking food from any farm but they 
must tie a know made with a rag known as eninu at a conspicuous 
^ in the farm. Eninu was to tell the owner that a hunter had been 

lere, 
rre generally left on the road side for sale, a pais nm 
adi ^" Aes tied beside it in order to warn — is n r 
thing iud P It was believed that any thief - "ts s a 
number of c i caught w ladis ieee ls ended evi 
the fruit to “ar man hid gto) M salen wine was left 

Y they an icate the unit price. Ifa keg ot pa a 
_? "Y roadside with “Imu” leaves at the mouth of the keg, 1t 


indicat: | 
"uw that the palm wine was going to be used by some rm 
S (medicine-man\ TC a tha ather hand a fresh palm leat was 


ps TORY UE = 
a sign that the pal, 


g it was 
t risky to touch lt 
' tch, 


i ‘the kes 

| ol ' B 
both cases it was m 

n 


erve his father or guadian ur, 
return, his father was responsi. 
and his mother for the second, if N 
uld secure the third for hime 


| ist 
g the he CO | 
y wives. The first yir. 


f |l-to-do, a 
M yular prayer was tO have man . 
st po] , p” (mother of the family). She occupied a 
iv: If there was any sharp disagreemep, 


the consequences were always 


e must do all she cou 
« mother. There was no dan 
d the mother. The third was his own darling. 


d from the third to any number, depending 
alth was reckoned in terms of the number 
d to be Baale or Oba, must work 


wa 
between the so 
It was easy to procee 
on the man’s means. We 
of wives. He who was expecte 


hard to have many wives. 

Death: Except the abiku and emere, ordinarily a person was expected 
to live long. Old age was reckoned from fifty. Until recently, anyone 
who died before fifty was said to die young and was never mourned 
or mourned only secretly. 


n an 


The proper a 

ge to die w 
was mourning, Tear as any time above fifty for which there 
N^ trt de “iwa. believed to be provisions for the Journey 
provisions, Like the u . y died at the proper age deserved much 

It was due ars the gra 
was dug deep about eight La ve was an honour to the dead. 
; generally in the parlour of the 


deceased and 

curved 

body was laid, The at the bottom to make a small cell where the 
wher 


could afford use of coffins w 
clothes, and - expenses, Not only "* LEM only the rich 
€ body but all kinds of 


dead. "T Oney and 
. Three important Precious materials 
d were buried with the 


(seventh q 

"a day) and ates we 

a year af w pe Ita, (third day), 4 

' During the first seven days 
P Watch over the grave. She 


E 
roughout the night, She must þe fed with 


Rane ~~ "SY 


ah, a DC IN EKITI 
] death: 
Life anc 


35 
(ay It was believed th 


At after deat 
syne of three places. The 
( 


a h, the SO 
place of rest (Ibi 


lead ps t Was heaven whi 
Isimi). There, hush 
reassembled to ¢ 


in: “NSidereq 
ontinue their lie on su Wife h I 
“It life after deat} It Children 
the father of a bad son to Pray against Meeting pi» Usual for 
world. The second was Orun Esisan a place of In the 
of the Christians. The third was U 


` S080-19j. a sh 
the dead were still Cxposcd to the 
though they rested. It 


ce wh 
. ency he eat 
Was believed to bet bo of wai bn 
lived and died poor. Povert Was Consider d Misfortune "s 
fought against during one's life time. 
Abtku and Emere [0 Ekiti believed th 
and were afraid to live a 


biku. And Since they failed to fulfil the will of 
; Y Were refused entry to heaven b 
formed a special society and lived 


of the good went straight " — 
at burials illustrate 
ko a duro 'omi ago. Ma j’okun, ma 
belief. “Se ni ko burin burin ko o duro b omi ag " sok aud tak 
J'ekolo, Un k'an ba i je li be ni ko o ba-an "al; eben 
and rest like water In a basin. Do not eat ear 
others eat yo 


nder). 


: -tant chiefs 
importan for 
us men or ! and sheep i 
X Pa . j of some famo o kill goats hunters 
^ This is an allusion to ine yc or wolf's pone. war. But ag and 
Who appeared at night in a S mm after sx d d of stealing 
their family meals. 1 vrell ed guns, that me 
a 
San to use a double 
sheep had to stop. 


y 





Chapter Four 


RELIGION 


s of Ekiti were farmers. They | 
in the existence of supreme Cod " 
Who 


did not need anything except acknowledgement of His suprema, 
It seemed the first object of worship among them, was the god I 
fate, IPIN“ It was logical. One farmer discovered that the farm 
of his neighbour was better than his own, though they cultivated in 
the same locality, and so he felt that he should propitiate his own 
fortune. He offered cold water and kolanut to his own head. He 
has it in his language, that the head is the support of one’s life, 
“Ori eni ni ngbe ni^. Ifa person was unlucky, his head was blamed 
«olori buruku”. Even the lazy man blamed his head for being lazy. 


The father and mother of the family, offered kolanut and cold 
heads, the god of fate. A young mar wishing to make 
“My head, I have a word for you. Be rich 


° e e ° 
e the servant of the rich”. (Ori mi, mo l'oro 
la, ki olola ma pe o ran ni ise). The wor- 


The aboriginal inhabitant 
close to nature. They believed 


water on their 
progress prayed thus: 

in time lest you becom 
lati ba o so: O ba tete 


ship continucs till today. 

In some places, children were given a fowl each eve 
Ogun festival to propitiate the god of fate, ! 
some of the feathers were plastered on the fore-head wit 
of the fowl. The child being the owner of the cock must eat 

Another object of worship was the god of tools, (including 
and traps) with which the land was cultivated. The tools were 
propitiated once a year. In case of lack of rain, all tools were 
gathered together and worshipped, and begged to bring down? ain. 
If any one was believed to be responsible for the lack of rain the 


tools were urged to kill or injure the culprit whenever they were 


guns 


the god of 


the farmers and hunters 


«Teru t'omo NI 
f Ogun). 


used by him. 

When later on most of the tools were made of iron, 
" held a pride of place among 
universal in Ekiti 


free celebrate the festival o 


iron—‘“‘Ogun 
in Ekiti. The feast of Ogun is 
nsogun” (Both the slave and the 


-— 
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„d object of worship was "Emilale" the spirit of the 
| 


ch. was culüvated and which produced food. 'The farmer 
l AA š ° . ^ 
| drink palm wine without hbation or eat pounded yam 


fering the first morsel to the ground. The Ekitis knew 
About “ORISA OKO”. Even the Atoyobos do not give 
. to Orisa Oko. One reason must be that the mind of the 
jaturally rebelled against anything Oyo”. 
. from the religious commitments referred to above, the 
aal inhabitants of Ekiti, seemed to have no time for anything 
Jhen the second batch—the Obas and their followers— 
|, various objects of worship were introduced. The Ewi was 
.d to have been accompanied with Egungun, and the Elekole 
\ifferent kinds of deities. Hence the saying: “‘Abarisa, uwo ni 
igun k’Ado k’Omisango k Ibadan, k'Omu "Runmolek' Egbe 
> (God you initiated the Egigun at Ado, Sango in Ibadan 
a conglomeration of gods in Egbe Oba. 
-om that time on various objects of worship were introduced 
Xiti and were headed particularly by those who had a version for 
asses and hoes. There was human sacrifice since the period of the 
as. The victims were mainly slaves, male and female. The victims 
ist not have a blemish. If a woman, she must not be pregnant. 
ence the saying: “Oni ko maboyun sebo ni pari eio" The most 
ominable thing is to offer a pregnant woman in sacrifice." Since 
ye time of Ibadan war, greater opportunity was open to loafers 
articularly from Ife, to settle among the farmers. They introduced 
fa Oracle, the worship of different kinds of trees, rivers hills etc. 


Sango was peculiar to Ibadan and was not welcome in Ekiti. lt 
was actively resisted by the British as you will see in chapter XII ot 
this book. 

Those parts of Ekiti that were closer to Ife had some cults that 
were strictly secret e.g. the worship of Omoluorogbo at Igede and 
Ara; Ereju/Oro/Ebora appeared to have been introduced trom 
Ijebu or Abeokuta or lla-Oragun. 'Yhe people of Otun got their 
own type of Egungun from the Oyos [| Yorins. | 

The worship of hills e.g. Olosunta, rivers e.g. Ogbese came X 
being later on. Some of the ideas arose from circumstances inspired 
by fears and dreams wrongly interpreted by juju priests. 


ity and rever- 


: I 24543 ut by necess ee 
1. Human sacrifice was stopped in Ekiti not by law b M the victim, at 


ses of fortune. At Are, for example, the Aworo was killed By B 
Evio. the Aworo was killed by the victim. Iyapa was the last place. 











i; RELIGION 
j 


In traditional religion, god never Prescribed th * us 
Originally there was no money, cowry Was not yet i 
priests prescribed “Eku meje, Eja 6 Igbin, Ewe 0 
The gods never prescribed bush meat. Domestic anim 
public sacrifice were never bought. As a rule, they 
in the street. Certain social groups were free to seize » 
their unchallenged use. This was because the groups | 
portant roles in the provision of materials fo, b 
the saying: “Eran mokun wole, eran Ijogun; A 
wole Aguntan Egiri". (If a goat or a she 
with which it was tied, the 


ljogun or Egiri societies). 
killed during the act, 


Cp drag ed 
goat or the sheep would be l 


Dogs which mated in the stre 
It was believed to be a bad Omen 


€ centre of a compound wa; killed 
men and ditto for 4 COCk which cre 


sun set and before dawn, around 4.00 a.m. 


The gods 
Edu). Hen over Prescribed 
ence the saying. “F ee meat _ (except 
a gba y 


Eyemote who prescribed 
ekete mọ”, 


els with other people and i 
ld be made to the Baalé who, at the 


uld see that justice was 
isky to one’s course. He 


took no bribe. If a case X 
would be given to speed it Up 

In criminal cases, the offended party 
liked with the offender; but if the offender was stronger t 
offended, the case may be referred to the village head who 18 


consultation with the elderly people of the village would look 


‘oto the matter. But whatever happened. «Might was almost 
d by the statement, 


alw r , + _ l 
— Ihe rationalisation 15 illustrate 
)n ba 1 ` " . 
weak ju ni, ni mq Q9 QD! igba ni Jeti”? (A superior person uses the 
i er persons hand to slap his face). 
n S p ene ^ ` 
offen — cases, certam families served 23 places of retuge. The 
e i . . - 
us could run to such places to avoid being punished. If in a 
to the den the culprit was found guilty, he was handed over 
nud a who for many years protected their settlements and 
strange phenomena to the elders of the settlement. Later 





REEL n St 
—— 


Note: Town I pe 

bead was Wu epee: not called “Baale” until atter Ibadan war. A town 
ever be Eve y ca led the name of his settlement and vice versa 
Odofin any n title e. g. Ljafin (Town) Arinj: : 
Yworoko (Town) orci tel Oba (Baale: Oba (Town) Oloba (Baale), 
Alare (Baale). ; o (Baale: Uyin (Town), Oluyin (Baale) ; Are (Town) 


QQ 
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the Elegbes took the place of hunters, à 
on, ish =. 


nd Were _ 
! l ç ° "Mars 
idi anders, T 
punishing offen | : " " 
In course of time, the settlements ormed lar ' | 
n cour | T | 
wernment took a dramatic change, 
gx 


E Units a 
€ Society iu Ne 
for working on the farm of the head chief of t 
or : 


| um 
lage. All these led Tage and "i 
of paths leading to the villag | ` i C 
re-organisation. The best grouping was 


t h ` 
| nine years a person entered the SeTVICes of hig vi ° 
O | ‘ 


lage. dga 
The group organization was named differently in 
places, but the duties were broadl 


iffe... 
y the same, Among Other g.” 
members of the group cleaned the Streets durin 


serving for nine years the group was 
The members cleared paths leadin 
markets, excluding paths leading 
concern of the owners of the farms, 
twenty-seven years, This 
for warming their rooms. 


Ngy 


festival, Af. 


Pan a, 
logs of Wood 

The fourth group, at thirty- 
The members of thi 


reported 
lso responsible for 
and wizard and fo 
egan at forty-five at 


me an elder (agba ilu) or was confined 


The duties of the elders ( 


arising from boundary dispute 
ete,’ 


agba ilu) included settling quarrels 
S, Civil and criminal cases, with crafts 


I. Note: Oath-taking was Concomitant with age 
re Particularly Concerned, ever 
the secre, l 


> 11$ group, To break th 
4 serious offen 


www 


Broup association. ed hand 
Y person took an Oath that he iei Tw 
€ Oath was called "Iledida". It was co 


or a 
> Oath taking was acj f "Ë 
the initiation called “Obutun eo , an oa 
uige any Secrets. 


! We ath Which Was 
| S. er Oath ha noth 
Not to commit adult Id 1 


. ] at 
renewed every year like th 
Ing to do with 
“Ty. If they qi 1 8 to do wj 


entel 
Secrecy Pa Aw Dec) 


` 
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of the three principal quarters that from 1 cre 
possesses its own ABC-grades known as". Proper, cach 
i Egbe Majaiyera from 16 Years to oo m 
di) Egbe Mojuara from oo years to 24 yea, | 
qu) Egbe Monimusu from 9 4 years 
(w) — Egbe Monigbao 


to 28 years, 
from 28 Years to 
(v) Egbe Ibedo fro 


32 years. 
m 32 years to 26 years. 
wt) Egbe Egiri from 36 years to 49 years. 
v") Egbe Agbakin from 4o Years to 44 years, 
wu) ^ Egbe Osaka f; om 44 y 


“Arapon” Which was 
the youth entered into 
celebration was 


Ibedo a 
More elaborate than the p 
three months. 


ten to twelve Pigs; it costs a man fro 
this joyful l 


ge-grade. This 
revious one for it lasted 


man who did not have a wife before reaching this a 
grade was regarded as lazy. 


. `esident and a Vice- 
Each of the eight age-grades haq : "iem d “Atele”. These 
President called respectively **Olori-Egbe bu ¿ha nest 
d of every four years by 
officers were ws um da - « des changed from one age- 
1 : . All the eight age-gra f í inuous 
senior age grade A “A ear and there used to be a Pata à 
grade into another in the sam i ber, when Ikere was worth visiti | 
; m July to December, f both men an 
festive — m im made particularly grand nd about to enter 
The c " aa second to the last age-grade ean vigil on the eve 
women in e-grade (Osaka). They had to 
py "t: "i n: n day celebration, eget day-break. It used 
he handing- ight un 
yin and dancing throughout the nig 


le keep 
r townspceop 

ion of ecstasy which many othe 

to be an occasi —_— 

vigil along with the age-grade cele 


beating their special 


> 


ven us aninteresting account of age-gro 
ups 


he Ogoga has gl 
The Og at Ikere. It must not be concluded that eVery toy, 
Ekiti followed the same pattern. One important thing so "t! 


been left out; the elders, Agba Ilu, when houses were thatcheg i. 
srass, in most places they used to appoint themselves two by two ith 
stay in the central places where they could easily give signa]; sho | 

fre break out anywhere in the town. Generally they should w 
women to bring water to quench the fire and should notify those ` 
the farm to come to the aid of the women. That they did by D sia, 
a drum and using other signals immediately available. ° 
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and 


promotions 





Part Il 





| rm 
4 B British for district heads "aÑ 
5 nas “Oba”. The saw a lowerin : inp 
E us uo be dedi that the Obas arrived 1n Ekiti in 2 
group. They came in one by one. The coming covered à long perioc 
f time, To fix 15th Century for their coming meant that then 
od of about one hundred years or more 
4 beaded Crown was sc 


f status 1n th 


coming covered à peri 
At one stage of Ekiti development, 
invaluable as to engage the attention of those who were anxious 
for it. To retain it later on, the wearer had to prove that he was 
descendant of Odudua, that he came from Ife and that he wa: 
invited to govern. Wh " 
loju’s h ü Who could have removed a crown from Adu- 
s nea . “4 3 P" 
"e or Olugbosu of Ilupeju Ekiti, if they had the ambition. 
e original Ekiti sixteen Oloj . ; 
Was ojas are no longer known. ‘There 
| no record of their composition and historians were t 1 
agreement on this. : not 10 


1. Ekiti Obas 


Many histori TNT 
chil dre) mne pena that after the death of Odudua; hi: 
to Ekiti whether Same the country. Those of them who nae 
asserted themselve ctly from Ife or indirectly from other places 
S over the aboriginal inhabitants of Ekiti as 
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! They wore Crowns similar to what they say ; 
good farmers. But they had plenty of ambir in The, s 

ower. They were sophisticated and easi] On an K 

he central places, as ' : 

^ 


especially those in t 
id their Palaces and established kingdo Bot y 
Ms, D 


Ekiti kingdoms occupy an area of 2 
tern corner of Yoruba country ru dua. 
dependent of the others, and d ach Eli. 
ledged a common ruler. An “i Was n 
reate an Ekiti paramount ai b 


OloJas. 
were not 
greedy for p 
inhabitants 
people to bui 
The Sixteen 
in the north-eas 
kingdom was quite In 
time when the Ekiti acknow 
the British Government to € 


foiled by gain seekers. 
t the Oore claimed to be descenda 
nts of 


All Ekiti Obas excep 
Odudua “Olofin”. The Oore traced his descent to 
the SCa-god 


“Olokun”. He claimed to have met Odudua at the shor 
him of his blindness. He gave water to the sons of Od ma cured 
he was called ‘“Oloore” contracted to Oore. (Benefac ua. Hence 
The Obas (Olojas) displaced the aboriginal Ekiti r "e 
cases by force of arms carricd out strategically and hee m 
id conquests established. themselves firmly on vd pom s 
uin g. cers peacefully began to control the weaker neigh, 
displaced their f m — their protection over them an 
against the weaker tov rulers? Others simply aided the enemies 
he extent of w towns and settlements and weakened them to 
example of this m Aare + without further difficulty.” A clasi 
s Ibadan and ^n which was subdued by Oore through the 
TETTE each Oba h 
LL interfering sid the omen he set up his own government! 
through iun the Ewi has his Dieci Mar stie sbosigos pe 
had py qaom he governed all his bject (the five head = 
the Olori pe contact with the district Olojus ae uim » 
nb da arun. Each Olori re lojas. The Olojas contacte 
homage tec The towns were co presented a number of ona 
qa. a ceived through the "wasqa and directed and their 
Contact Detween th - Marun. Since there was no 
e Ewi and his subjects includi 


miles 


L JI 
T o ohnson di 

d 
Or grand id not menti 

SO tio 
ns of Odudwa. ur of the Ekiti Oba 

a vassal of Oy not surpr ising dia a One Ae the 

l O. e materia ime 


. Intoye Pp. 10—11 


sons 
Ekit! 
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as nol hated. Every misdirectio ! 
cs he W ; n was attributed to 


"a ' , m. 
an plot "» Ewi extended his authority over his subtowns | 
Mor ^. acing the original Olojas with his own dua Jy 
an? $ mentioned Gberubioya the 9th Ewi as being atiii 
react" ie initiating the method. The children however i 


— 


,^ pit Obas had similar relationships with their subjects 
ol | 


(b) The Second Grade or Minor Olojas 


after the Obas had settled and had consolidated their position, 
“hers came to Ekiti claiming to be Olojas. They succeeded in 
setting à second place to the Obas. They became Minor Olojas. 
After the Ibadan wars, the minor Olojas were described as 


Baales. 


The minor Olojas are of four kinds: 


(1) Those who could easily claim to be major Olojas but 
being reduced by wars took refuge under a stronger Oloja 
and were satisfied with being minor Olojas e.g. The Olo- 
gotun at Ikere-Ekit. 


(2) Those who were Olojas in their own right but migrated 
to a new place and settled under a powerful Oloja e.g. 


the Odofin/Okofin of Odo Ado, Ado-Ekiti. 


(3) Those who accompanied the Obas and were honoured 
by being appointed lord over Villages which later on 
developed into big towns e.g. the Oluyin's settlement, 
joined with about sixteen other settlements. The sixteen 
settlements later on closed ranks and became four and 
finally one Uyin, now Iyin. 


Those who kept to the lucrative side of life and were Obas 
at the shrines, The Olukere of Ikere is a classic example. 
However he can prove that he is from Ife, that he is Oloja 
and that he was invited to govern. 

ie 


A I 
short History of Ado Ekiti p. 12, 1953- 
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2. Palace: 





This was the official residence of an Ekiti Op 
r minor depending on the status of the Oba. It Wa 
. 
in à central high ground of the original town 


a. [t w 


as Ma: 

8 . Jo 
alwa ç situa, r 
Where the ed 


Olo; 
could easily look down on any part of the town and fis pris, 
C 
was safeguarded. Morcover, further safeguard Was maintaj 

«4. x Q : š | . . . e 
by not allowing any private building near it. d 


"All roads led to the palace, for it 
things the town's assembly hall, Court of j 
ground”. 


contained, among oth 
ustice, theatre and "- 
Š 


The palaces in Ekiti were the samc in 


Íorm but not in iios 
and mostly in ruin today. The first common 


feature Was with forest 


their people. 


Another common feature was the market ri 


the palace: hence the name “Oloja? 
Oba’s Palace was 


many respects. The features of the palace have been graphically 
illustrated by Afolabi Ojo’, 


a Oloja we eniti 
> Count the Oloja out). 
by all the people in his domain. “The 
s domain on behalf of the community 
of the estate”? The Oloja might be 
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LIST OF EKITI KINGDOM GIVEN BY VARIOUS AUTHORS: 











(A) GOVERNMENT (B) REV. S. A. JOHN- (C) DR. S.A. AKIN (D) MSGR. A. OGUN- 
SERVICE LIST 1909 SON ist PUBLICATION | AKINTOYE rst PUBLI- | TUYPS ENUMERATION 
IQ2I CATION 1971 | HAS 5 
— M ns _ O oo” ovr | e aay T 
KINGDOM THE OBA KINGDOM THE OBA KINGDOM THE OBA | KINGDOM THE OBA = 
I. Ado under Ewi Otun under Owore Otun under Oore | Ado under Ewi a 
2. Ijero „ Ajero Ijero „ Ajero Ikole ,  Elekole | Ijero , Ajero 2 
3. Ikere ,, Ogoga Ado , Ewi Ado , Ewi | Ikole , Elekole = 
" Ido , Olojido Ikole ^, Elekole Oye ^ Oloye | Otun „ Oore á 
5. Effon  , Alaaye Ara „ Alara Ijero , Ajero | Akure ,, Dep 6 
6. Ise , Arinjale Efon , Alaaye Ido , Olojido | Ara , Alara = 
w, Okemesi ,, Olojaoke Akure  ,, Ajapada Ikere , Ogoga | Ido ,, Olojido = 
8. Ara , Alara Ogotun ,, Alagotun Akure , Deji Ikere ,, Ogoga = 
9. Oye ,, Oloye Ido , Olojido Ise , Arinjale Oye „ Oloye 
IO. Ogotun ,, Ologotun Ayede , Ata Emure ,, Elemure Ise , Arinjale Q 
ri. Ayede ,, Ata Imesi „ Oloja Efon „ Alaaye Emure , Elemure O 
12. Itaji , Onitaji Oye „ Oloye Imesi , Olojaoke Efon , Alaaye > 
13. Isan , Onisan Omuo  ,, Olomuo Ara , Alara Itaji , Onitaj = 
14. Ire „ Onire Isan , Onisan Okemesi ,, Olojaoke z 
15. Ise , Arinjale Itaji , Onitaji Isan , Onisan > 
16. Itaji , Onitaj Obo „ Olobo Ogotun ,, Ologotun 
17. Ogotun ,, Ologotun Ire under the Onire 


Ekiti tradition recognised sixteen kingdoms although di 


ferent numbers were given later, some less, others more, as you see above. 
If authors had agreed, there would have 


been twenty kingdoms setting aside the tradition. 


6v 
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ume without the intention of paying back. Those Ling th: 
" ] EN 8 
. p ouse might have been donated to him, While the ric gy 
° 1 ` š ^ o 
in P bought similar things. It was customary for the ca Man 
usually ° 


5 m a 
: s house anything he Wanted . to 
take away from any person Wa Ated ing 


5 . di 

| plates, cushion—carpets and bi ; tail. An i6 ON 
yool "3 
on not confiscate property. It was t € duty of the Ele be ` 
cou : cate. He could engineer confiscation and have à lion à 
COnUHSCa e. . 
of 1t. 
Notes on Each Author: 

A) The Southern Nigeria Civil Service List and Hand Book 
Wa had Thirteen Kingdoms instead of the trad 


ltional sixteen, 
It omitted Ikole, Emure, Otun, Ire, and Akure. 


All these chiefs traced their descent from the c 
world. They, like the Ijesha took up tracts 
were crowned by their “Archbishop”, the O 
small wars among themselves they join forc 
their common enemies, the Ibadans 
present confederation”. 

Number : 


entre of the Yoruba 
of land and eventually 
ni of Ife. After numeroys 
es as a protection against 


and Ilorins and formed the 
—C.N.S. List 1909. 


At one stage the Governor, Sir Samuel Rowe’s 


learing man" 
of Ilesha. Ca 


country together under the Owa 
Imo Ilesha b 


ucker in 1999 was sent to Oke 

ply with the wishes of the Owa. 
Divisiona] centralisation of Ilesha and Ekiti by O. 
ay, 1944,” 


pt. W. R 


(B) 


Johnson left out the Ogo 


a of Ik ?lem f Emure, 
€ Onisan or Ishan, The “baa 7o the Elemure o 
80me Obas di Ini 


ght be due to the fact that 

Dot answer to Odo-Otin in about 1893 
erhap , the Soga had not been recognised 
9 De in the North, s ang. Pr obably the Onisan was expected 
| elieved that the Arinjale was for a long 


(CN, JS ~~ j ) -—:7 0 
/ bla 4 ) \ 
Isan É 
> / i Ayede ( 
eit)! \ 
C e! 4? ( 
Ww Okemes! ee? 


| 
/ | 
| eOgotun Ikere —. 
| e'se y 
| N w ° i 
| | N Emure / 
{ . * 
WEM \ A 
c l A km6ë 4 20 2 4 6km 
| a si es w 
| d mie 4 2 Oo 2 4 mis 
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Fig. 3—Towns of Ekiti Obas as listed by Johnson (1921) 


2 
outh piece of the Elemure. The Arinjale ho Eve 
time the - irc in 1924 asking him to prove that he t tla 
lenged the purs material time the Elemure lost the Pa 
Ekiti a Ar was an Ekiti kingdom and the fact was som Wet, 
vinim M Arinjal c. The Elemure did not Succeed in hoy, 
a now | 


lovin 
when he secured a copy of the G i 
his case until 1929, Azet at 


e 
Enugu. 


as one of the sixteen Ekiti Obas: .Olojamerindinlog 
Plein “T’Orangun fo lule Ula" I ori un ni kun un mo reru sin pi» 
(Sixteen Olojas were carrying palm-oil to Aaye, that of Oran ; 
broke at Ila Orangun. He explained that his good for 


tune forbaq 
him to be a slave to anyone). 


Johnson also called the Oore, the Ajero, the Eleko 
Ewi major Obas, and the rest minor. It is not easy to know what 
explanations can be given. The Ewi had very often been Mentioned 
to the white man at Ibadan by Babamuboni, Oba Dadi and others. 
When Captain Bower was appointed to Ibadan in 1893, the Ewi 
sent presents to him through Babamuboni. That first impression 
was probably crucial. The Oore was relatively close to the first 
white man who settled at Odo Otin and who gave the Oore a kind 
of certificate which was among other things burnt in 1914. 

The Ajero, the Elekole and the Ewi were " Brothers"— originally 
children of the sam the favour received by any 
of them could have been shared by all of them. In addition the 
Oore, the Ajero, the Ew; 
men and means 

It is also diffic 
major Oba. Eki 
Measure of the 


le and the 


why Johnson did not list Alara as a 


y always regarded the Alara as the 
Other Ekiti Obas. 
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Fig. 4 — Towns of Ekiti Obas as Listed in 1902 


SS SF EKITI 
The Alara was rich in men a 
great and powerful. There 
Ekiti Oba for that matter 
years hard fight with 


Johnson's testimony: 


nd means. 
Was no time wh Alara Wag 
could b cn the Ew; Or Proba 
Oast of 1,609 " any ot y 
Ibadan as the Mak, dig rong after e 
“The people of A 


° ` CCorq 0 

I ra resisted I Ing t 

years and about 1,600 of their Warriors burnt then dan u 

committed suicide being unwilling to be exhibited "e. an 
the conquered"! ad 





(C) Dr.S. A. Akintoye's Enumeration : 


Dr. Akintoye listed seventeen and yet left out Ayede and | 
e e re 
Ekiti. 


Ayede : 


Ayede kingdom was founded by Esubiyi, 


successor of Esukolo? and as such Dr. Akinto 
he argued that he was 
kingdoms. 


the Balogun ang 


ye was right when 
concerned with the original sixteen Ekit 


Ire: 


Some argued that the Onire had only the “Ade Ogun" (Crown 
of Ogun). The arguement is lame because every Crown could 


thus be labelled. e.g. The Crown of Ogbo, the Crown of Egungun 
ctc. depending on the Specific idol worshipped by the Oba in 
question. 


4. Relationship: 


Originally, Ekiti Obas were in isolation, not withstanding 
the fact that all 


said they came from “Ife”. Today, by peas 
of marriage, they are no longer in isolation. The Ewi, the Ajero 
and the Elekole w 


cre said to be brothers at a certain stage, being 
born of the same mother, 


The burial place of the woman is at a place called “Okiti Eye- 
mode" along Ikole and Ado boundary. And similar story is told 
of Oloye and Onire. 


I. Revd. S.A. Johnson's History of the Yoruba. P. 321. 
2. See page 89 below, 
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aiher wat buried in a shrine called “Yeye Aye” (Mother 
vir M€ d) along the boundary of Ire and Oye. The Olojido 
ine WO to be son to Elekole. Ajero, was also connect 

s p^ Alara and Orangun Were said t 

ye A? 


ed with 
| o have been born of the 
other who was later buried at "poti" 
me n 


a . It was taboo for 
"; Obas, for years, to visit one another Personally and to travel 
üt d a radius of two to three miles outside their Palaces, Thus 
m o-Ekiti, once enthroned the Ewi must not see the brook 
je Ofin on Iworoko road. Similar taboos c 

à 


onfined other Obas 
f Ekiti. 


In every place, there was a palace chief who made contacts on 
behalf of the Oba. ‘Thus at Ado, Chief Odogun Minister of infor- 
mation, of death, accession and marriages performed this role. 
Another contact was made through the wives | The child of one 
Oba was usually brought up at the court 


of another Oba. The 
mother might make some contacts while visiting 


her son. 
Moreover traders, carvers and workers 


one Oba and another. But as 


formed a link between 
the obas together face to fac 


from 1900, the government brought 
€ at a meeting called “Pelupelu”, 


= 


5. Seniority: 


However the position of Ekiti Obas in relation to one another 
is still unresolved. The Elekole Oba Adeleye II said that no definite 
order was followed. He maintained that once the president took 
his seat the others sat right and left of him as they liked. The Ajero 
interviewed on this matter on 11th November, 1974, held that 
there were two types of meetings, namely: Judicial and ordinary 
meetings of the Obas. In Judiciary, the president (who was w 
Elekole) first took his seat and the other Obas sat right and " 
of him. The Ajero was always next to the Ewi. He said imm 
Ewi sits, I know it is my turn to sit^. To the question, why ' € pie 
Was regarded as the first Oba of Ekiti confederation, t u E : 
“nswered that “The then Oore (1900) was the oldest 
Ekiti. Age was highly respected in Ekiti”. bd vida nd 
“At ordinary meetings”, the chairs were la : Aena; 
left of the Resident who always presided" said t B TA Oyekan 
In a reply given by the District officer, Ekiti dim of the con- 
On this issue he explained as follows: The a hts in the Council 
lederation are all independent and have equal Ng 
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d their rclative seniority is a matter of no Practic 
an 


al i 


Me, 
— ] F D. 100 “A/13 of Ist March, 1935), p Pan. 
(\ ide No. B. . . ES 3 JI); Altho | 
District Officer. maintained that seniority was not o mw, 
istr | w 
importance, he explained that the Oloye ranked ott NL 
a duda rs : TN the 
hu tal 13th and the Deji 5th, in order of seniority. May bp ^s 
( š ° , I 4 i lin. 
tu was forced on the Obas or they tried to avoid it, in order , 
rity wa: | " 
to be forced to be under a particular Oba. 


6. Election of Ekiti Oloja 


The election of an Ekiti Oloja/Owa wether Major or mino, 
is still now made by the royal family. It Is not the concern of the 
Is sti illage as such. The main thing is that the town or Village 
does not asal that a woman will be chosen. ' Pi first " bom 
after accession normally succeeded his father. Hence the term 
" ilagba" (Agba was a drum which Was sounded as SOON as 
was born). It was the duty of the elders to make 


sure the bov lived. | 

From time immemorial, rulers have always been va 
their successors saul, David, Solomon, King Henry VI » = 
much concern about their successors. Among the Ekiti, t h T 
were anxious for their successors. To show their Jov, a specia 
drum was sounded at the time of the birth of a successor. Hence 
the term  Abilagba", 


Some Abilagbas became excessively cruel and extremely proud. 
The system had to be abandoned, Anyone presented by his Pm 
lamily and known to be good was accepted. Three months after 
the death of an Owa the successor should be contemplated pro- 
vided all ceremonies connected with the deceased had been com- 
pleted. At first, it was simple, but later on, the children of the Owa 
broke into families and began to vie with one another for the 
stool. The result was that the town people began to take sides. 
Instead of the term “Abilagba” a new term “Irere Okin” was 
invented, Anyone whose course was sponsored by the Ifa Oracle 
aving seen lrere ( kin” (feather of an egret). 


Ado, brin and some other places, Tt was most 
as such but they were "Adele" . eiiis 

i b | "€ and rel to 
leave when their time expired, See Page 79, “a 
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lJ -Oracle i 


cince the arrival of the Olojas in Ekiti, our elders consulted 


Ifa oracle for every important undertaking. The election of an 


Owa was seen in that light. 


When the number of the candidates standing for the election 
had been determined, the Ifa oracle was consulted for the most 
suitable who must have the following qualities: 

(a) He must be Omo Ori Ite i.e. One born after the accession. 

His mother must be an Olori i.e. real wife of an Owa. 

He must not be the Dawodu (deputy) of the dying Owa i.c. 
(d He must be a legitimate son of an Owa. 
(c) He must not have a palpable deformity’ 
(f) He must be handsome 


Age was not a qualification. A young boy of 5 years can be 
crowned as Oba. Each candidate standing for the election was 
represented with a cowry. The cowries were taken to the priest 
of the Ifa-Oracle. The name of each candidate was whispered 
by the chief electorate to the cowry. The cowries were then pre- 
sented to the Ifa priest, who consulting the Oracle tells the charac- 
teristic of each cowry. A cowry may be associated with humper 
harvest while another may be connected with famine, and so on. 

Guided by the opinions of the Oracle, the electorates make 
their decision. In some places, the successful candidate was secretly 
sent out of the town. This was described as “Lile - S'oko" (Driving 
to farm). After 21 days a group was despatched to fetch him and 
he was declared elected, and presented to the people. 

After coronation, he was rarely seen in public and when he 
did appear, he wore a crown of beads or a cap of beads (Orr 
kogbofo), red coral wristlets (any number), three red coral neck- 
laces, five red coral anklets and a white horse or cow tail an : 
handle decorated with beads. He might sit on his throne “O Jopo 
or on a state chair in open air but under a state Umbrella. 


1. A disease or defect which has not developed before the a ec 
vent a person from being elected. If such disabilities fo ues Eun gra 
the Oba would be in trouble for life. v becomes à persone 
If he is wise, a medical Doctor will come to his rescue. 5 Asin 

2. He ust not te (a) Abisoko Oka, (a slave) (b) Aburewa, (U gly) W ^e) Oloju- 
(Umbellicus) (d) Onika Mesan, (One who has 3 one : inks B 
kan, ( One eyed) (f) Aditi, (deaf). (g) Adamu, (bro ) 





Chapter Seven 


EKITI SOCIAL RE-ORGANISATIO, 


With the advent of the Owas/Olojas, the People tp, 

I I ( 

same Owa/Oloja had to reorganise themselves for three ii he 
i. More and new idols were introduced and they mn 

Cre , 

to 


be propitated 
2. Tributes were enforced by the Owas, and 


3. The ensuing tribal wars necessitated re-organisat, 
. iin 


A. Idols: 

Before the arrival of the Obas, the father of the fami. 
was the family priest. With the new type of worships, priests were 
appointed to act for the Oba, who became the real priest of h; 
people. In addition to that, some self appointed priests came 
from time to time specifically as supervisors of idols and not à 
farmers. They worked hard and made their presence felt by penet. 
rating to every nook and corner of Ekiti as guests of the local 
priests. They taught the people to let Ifa-Oracle direct their actions 
including their new farms, they would be partner ofone’s son or 
daughter, one’s proposed Journey and so on. Specialists of Ifa 
oracle criss-crossed the country at regular intervals. Thus Ifa 
oracle dominated the scene. Even till today scarely any idol is 
worshipped without consulting Ifa-Oracle. 


B. Egungun Cult. 


This cult did not come from Ife, It came most probably from 


Akoko area, but it was war 
D ml j EX 
on copied by others, —— by Ado Ekiti and later 


C. Irunmole (400 objects of worship), 


As the Ewj 
€ Ewi would boast of Egungun, so the Elekole would be 


Proud of Irunmole (a cor 
> iglomeration of ; 
the name IKOLE came from this type of -— er of fact, 
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JAA 1 AON 


other worships ` 


A of tools, trees a . 

| worship of tools, $ » Mountains, rivers and « 

[he o provide materials 1d so o 

| 10 n order to P aterials for Worship all the vas 
non | TN 

om . -ouped and were given special parts to play at th © men 
et wries were introduced, the eld € worship. 


C 
wel ERE W 
LJ K ere r . 
bring materials but also to pay Cquired not 
0 


when C? 
certain am 
. ; oun 
“Qs” for purchasing certain materials t t of money 
$ S to De used in public 


di ere erected, seats provid 
ghi Buildings w I provided and e 
i py cant thing was that before the British oths bought. 


! Rule, an; 
ər public worship were never bought, they were ; ; animals 
for P ificed just caught in 
e streets and sacrificed. | 


onl t 


th 
jj. Tribute: 


The people were reorganised to provide tribute to the Owa/ 
Oloja. Every year the Oba of a place demanded yams, palmwine 
and in some cases bush meat from his subjects. Later on the demand 
for the foodstuff and palmwine was no longer limited to wha: 
was needed for the worship. The Oba as the overlord thought that 
he was entitled to the gifts of his people. He saw nothing wrong 
if his servants should organise themselves and go to market to 
seize food materials and disappear without paying for them. 

Tribute to an Oba continued till about 1940, although Obas 
were being paid salaries as far back as 1920. They enjoyed dual 
tribute until the people themselves felt they should stop collecting 
materials for the tributes. Usually the collecting and delivery 
to the palace of tributes were the responsibility of the males only. 
Ekiti social organisation embraces: 

I. The family Council 
2. The quarter Council, 


"a" N 5 Nop; Llu, 
3. The town Council consisting of the pew "i re 
EE. y re ë 
Elegbes, Egiri Owere/Isin, and women chiefs who tept 
sent women’s interest. Later on, the "1 ict V 
which was born as a result of war was added. 
HI. Wars necessitated reorganisation ariel 
Ikole DIS 
According to the Elekole, Oba Adeleye IL - 


ar and was 
Council was originally formed for the purpose sint villa 
attended by all chiefs in Ikole town and in the neig 
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ves, In Ikole, the legbe chiefs who were among the 

of the Council were divided into three groups name | memp, 
Uro and Iremo. The members of Ogunna always fough, "n, 
middle in times of war. Those of Uro (Ogun Osi alway, i the 
on the left, and those of the Iremo (Ogun Otun) always PR 
on the right. The war captain or the Balogun Was the Olomo le ^ 
who had three licutenants) namely: the Ajagunna, the Els 
and the Elenutan. They were in charge of three companies, , 
divisions. When the Villages joined the mother town in time ^ 
war thev were similarly divided into three companies, The Village 
of Otunja, Ijebu, Ara, Oke-Egbira, Esun, Ilasha, Ikun, o de 
Orin-Oke Ara and Eda joined the Ogunna group; Usin, [tapa 
Ijelu and Asin joined the Uro ic. Ogun Osi. Isaba, Orin-Odo 
Tjesha-Ishu, Ikoyi, Isinpakude and Iro joined the Iremo, ie, 
Ogun Otun. Each subtown had its own war captain and Organi. 
sation but when they Joined with the mother town, the Ikole wa, 


chiefs assumed control. 


Ihe traditional Ikole District Council never used to meet in 
former times except when war threatened the district and village 
heads and their councils seemed to have carried on the day-to-day 
affairs in their villages without interference from the Oba who 
was however informed of anything of note in the sub-town, such 
as the death of the village head and the choice of his successor, 
In which he had no right of refusal the candidates were of right 
chosen by the elders of the family in whom the title was vested. 
The right of attending the District Council was probably extended 
to all chiefs in the subtowns who were however satisfied in sending 
representatives from each group of chiefs, the representatives being 


those E were permitted by custom to voice their Opinions in 
council. 


After Benin and Ibadan wars, there was a Major social re- 

P EA in Ekiti. Some towns including Akure, Ikere, and 
-F ] t | 

o-Ekiti followed the Benin set up. The others appeared to have 


followed Ibadan and llorin . 

. System. With r 

followed Benin system were the original “Agba Ii, d those who 
e 
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-— it Iyarc mefa (Senior Agba ilu) 
he IVi ' rw E bd 
ph £2. The Tyare Arin (Middle Agha ily) 
(3. The Iyare Ehin ( Junior Agha ilu) 
eb teghe 21 The Elegbe mefa (Senior Elegbe) 
£92. The Otu Imi (Middle Elegbe) 
'3. The Igboran (Junior Elegbe), 
Those two groups combined to form the highest council at 
kere’ 


No Council in Ekiti had formal policemen except Ikere. The 
councillors at Ikere who acted as policemen assisted in collecting tax 
“Ose” annually. o 

Other Ekiti towns collected “Osé” not annually 


but as the need 
arose. Efon and Ikere also provided a clear example of women 
chieftaincv. 


In Ekiti, crimes were divided into four Categories by reason 
of the offended: namely:- (1) Crime against the gods: (2) Crimes 
against neighbours; (3) Crimes against society and (4) Crimes 
against an Oba. 

The first included insults to the orisa or to the priests at the 
shrine e.g. intentionally burning sacred groves, killing fish in a 
pool dedicated to the gods, such pools were common every where 
in the olden days e.g. the warm spring at Ikogosi: Fish in Oshun 
river in Iworoko, killing animals dedicated to the gods e.g. mon- 
keys at Ikere etc. 

Punishment varied from place to place but generally a host 
ol annoying actions that might make the culprit commit suicide, 
were prescribed. In case of Incest the persons concerned were 
expected to kill a goat, strip themselves naked and flog each other 
round the town or village with the raw legs of the goat. The Ifa- 
oracle might prescribe other things. | 
lI. Crime against persons included rape, wounding and thet. 
(1st Offence) In these cases compensation was demanded. Death 
or amputation was the punishment for theft . Anyone gouty " 
witchcraft was given “Obg” (juice of sass wood) to ——— : 
was poisonous but if he or she survived it, he or she was dec ee 
innocent. III. Crimes against society, included (a) "-- "M 
manslaughter, arson whose punishment was death or fogging 





^i upra Ua Aen ila and Elegbe are divided into Senior and Junior. 
2. 
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il oflence was committed acciden 
was restored to the owner or t 
to the Oba (c) putting bad medic 


tally, b) 


s Napr. 
he kidna per m; Ping, the 
Ine in a publ; ght be. 


Kid 


He 
: ino hi ~ Place a mk, 
might be punished by making him eat the medici, * the "o 
t? 
IV. Against an Oba: 
Adultery with an Oba’s wife for Which the offende 
death penalty. Insults to an Oba 


r 
would lead to the “at ned 


stealing an Oba’, ui 
ved to the Oba. T 


d that there Was no “im 
Ekiti knew nothing of rison 
prison was built at Ado-Ekiti Ir 


diate punishment of the offender was the rule not 


of the house of the offenders, and 
office the culprit was generally ensla 

In all these cases, it will be notice 
ment" or “dungeon cell". 


punishment, the head was cut off i 
or next month. 


Method of K ling a Criminal Culprit 


A criminal was dealt with in one of the following ways: 
1. The head could be 


cut off. That was the Most common way 
of killing. 


2. A person accused 


of witchcraft might be stoned to death or 
beaten with sticks, 


felt unjustly treated often ran to the district 

officers at Ado Ekiti, 

The early Europeans - District Officers 
and the Natiy 

of crimes against an O 


. ba or a god or rather did 
not break the tradition of the place. 


'— S and accused 
Y serious were often lightly Punished and 
Aduloju Was accused of 





———— 
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. come one, the D.O. sympathised with the kid 
dna war was over, and those war boys had M s. rapper 
ayy ympathisc with them". He was set free, m, one 
acrificing 27 ees girl, the Aworo was arrested and was a i 
ro fish for the white man at O% c-Imo. British Government w 
very careful at first because their intention was to develop má 


vith the natives not Government. 
\ 


FORMING EKITI SOCIETY, rir. 


= the Benin Wars, Ibadan Wars, The Ilorin Wars and the 
Nupes, movements into Ekiti were freer and frequent. M 
Benins settled at Akure, Ogoga became the Oba of Ik any 
many Oyos confidently settled there. The oo 
y (Oyos i.e. people fro 
Oyo, Ibadan Oshun area etc.) also settled at Il š 
Faboro and Ado Ekiti. In th | at Ilawe, Esure, Ido- 
for Ijero area. "in taat same period, Olupoti left Ajase 
Persa, - founded by a hunter called Ulij. The place 
e a big market and was joined by a group of a dis- 
contented family of the Olowa from Igbara-odo. i 
ws ura Introduced Ogi and Eko as Breakfast. Most of them 
T morally low and within a short time dwindled to a minimum. 
hey appeared very polite and everywhere they easily gained 
ascendancy by pretending to hate what they really loved. They 
would sit at the feet of the Baale/Oba at a convenient place where 
they could easily give suggestions and thereby gradually became 
the chief advisers of the Oba or Baales. 
| The Oyos were many at Ikere and played no small parts 
in helping Ikere against Ado during Ado/Ikere wars in 1882-1896, 
Their role was given in details by Fr. A. Oguntuyi in Ado Historv, 
page 52, Ed. 1953. 

In about 1879, Aduloju helped Okas against the Nupes and 
also attacked Idoani and brought a large number of them to Ado 
and settled them at Odo Ado. As soon as his wars 1882-1896, 
were over, the gates opened to the Akokos and Owos. They were 
farmers and mixed freely with Ekitis. They settled permanently 
and owned land. But they were blocked from aspiring to be in 
The most they could get was the title “Bale Alejo" as you 3e* at 
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KITI 


Isewhere. They are found in large roup at ll 
Ode and e "x Ekiti etc. Movement from the north and 
si Aré, ress. 

itn is also in steady prog le are now called "Ikov;» 

into bkit as a from Oyo to Ikole ar | oyi” 
Gm ix Tole nre — Tjesa-Isy, Imm 
from | In, Eda etc. 

granis ual washay y E to farming 

from othe farmers and settled down À 
They are 


“Om, 


ha 
North | 


"dy 


imi 


comfortably, 


Chapter Fight 


sOCIAL UNREST 1800—1900 


„iroduchon 

] w the early period of the nineteenth century, the peaceful 
armers of Ekiti began to be disturbed by rumours of wars and 
idnapping: In 1815, the Benins came to Ekiti the third time! 
io help the Ikeres. They conquered Ado and appointed Ogoga 
a their Ajélé. The news of the sound of their guns disturbed Ekiti 
people. Almost at that particular time, a certain Ekiti man called 
Esukolo took a drastic revenge on the Ilorins. His activities were 
clearly described by Johnson.” 

In 1842, Ibadans attacked Ara and conquered it. According to 
Johnson, they were invited by the Alara of Ara.? Having an easy 
conquest of Ekiti, Ibadan minor war chiefs raided north-east 
towns and villages. ‘These and other causes led Ekiti to change 
some of their farm implements to weapons of war and to re-organise 
themselves into war groups. The Elegbes or Efas between the 
the ages of thirty and fifty were chosen in every town or village. 
They were the fighting groups of each town or village, under the 
leadership of an Akogun or Olori Elegbe. They were assisted by 
a junior group called Ijogun in most places. The ljoguns were 
to load guns for the Elegbes and to fetch food. 


I. Benin Wars 


The quarrel between Ado and Ikere lingered on. The Benins 
were invited to defend Ikere on two former occasions which must 
be some years before 1815 when the Olukere invited Ogosa Pu 
was an Elephant hunter in Agamo forest between Igbara. : 
and Ikere and Akure. He must have collected his followers ae" 
some Edos who were at Akure. They were between -—— 


1. A short History of Ado-Ekiti p. 37, 1953 €d. 
2. History of the Yorubas by Johnson p. 308 
3. History of the Yorubas by Johnson p. 317 








in, 


a big number in those days. They Wess 
hey attacked Ado with their on to 
“Utlasse 
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thirty which was 


and well organised. 1 


war 
ved. i 
Ado bos serve Benin but they failed. There wa, noth; 
In 
š 


Ado promiscd to | | 
Benin could do. Ogoga must have informed Benin of his - 
: i. 

ments for the next five to ten years, the quarrel continue, 
The war consisted not of physica] e x 
ght 


ated venomy. 
f Ikere and leaving those in Ik. 
re 


with unab 
farms o 


but of plundering the 
ummoned to attempt to defend Ikere. Thi 


e must have informed the Oba of Benin who sent him some 
crude guns. He must have been instructed 


not to kill but to terrify. They sent their spies who instructed the 
Ados that the Benins were coming and that they would be shot 
if they ran. As soon as they heard the booming of guns, they should 
desenibe a circle on the ground with ashes and stand in it with 
their hands raised above their heads, and thus showed their sub- 


to go hungry. 
Ogoga was again S 


time h 
soldiers with a few 


mission. 
On the other hand the soldiers were told to shoot into the air 
terrify the people. The noise of the booming of the 


in order to 
ared to thunder ("Oba 


gun was so loud and terrifying as to be comp 
Edo ngbogun lo'de ale, Ogbomudu ngbe loju orun") the Oba 


of Benin waged war on the ground as the god of thunder waged 
war in the skies. Ado once more submitted and promised to be 
of good behaviour but they did not keep their promise. 

The report was made to Benin and in 1815, they came the 
third time with more soldiers that were fully prepared for real 
war. They must have stayed a long time. Traces of pineapple 
"u pum (Ogede Add) which they planted were found in 
"coal hay ane other places, years after. It must be noticed 
MEA ar her had not yet formed themselves into one 
lenny de oli i ghters. That happened at a later date, 1879, 
will be describ irs ampi to shake off the yoke of Ibadan as 
They invited pw ater The Benins entered Ekiti from Akure side. 
were defied by rig rel _ of Ado Ekiti to make peace. They 
the Benj o seemed prepared to fight but when 

Ins actually approached Ado, A 
to Oke Oko, near Ifaki. The B w MUN ane IA E 
any resistance. They pitched api Ins entered the town without 
Uyin and killed Ogbese-okun s camp close to Uyin, fought 
» the then Oluyin. The Benins did 
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“to be int crested in slavery. They simply brought people 
not -— subtowns: lyin, Igede, Awo, ljan, Are, Afao Igbo 
from l ( thm oba), and Agbado to Ikere and settled them 
mone i they increase the population of Ikere as they reduced 
here. ; Ado Ekiti. They also appointed a Benin Ajélé in the person 
"y Ogoga over Ikere. Thus Ikere became the colony of Benin 
E Q t 


Ogolun 


Originally, was the largest town in Ekiti. (Ekiti legend) 
Benins met a stiff resistance there and consequently reduced 
town to thirty three persons and a dog. The Ologotun himself 
ran to Ikere to seek the protection of the Olukere who gave him a 
place at Ikere. Some of the descendants are still at Ikere and their 
leader is called Ologotun'. When the Benins were at Ado Ek 
Uyin (Iyin) was their base. "There they received an invitation from 
the Oore, popularly known as Ajisowo, to quell Aaye's rebellion. 
The Benins accepted the invitation. But before leaving Ado 
promised to behave better and to keep their allegiance. 

On their way to Otun they attacked Oye but not much was 
done, because Oye was then in about five scattered settlements. 
To attack one of them was to give warning to the others to take 
to their heels. Although the Benins were tired and too far from 
home, the Oore attributed the success so far achieved to them. 
The Benins returned home and as it has been said above, they 
left Ogoga as their Ajéleé. 

When in 1893, the British Official, in the person of Humphrey, 
visited Ekiti, the Ogoga was in a better position to represent. Ikere. 
Thus Ogoga became the Oba of Ikere, and gradually developed 
trade with Benin. Many Are people who had property at Are 
had ties with Benin, just as many Akures had. I 

As soon as the Benins returned home, lyin, Igede, — 
and Ogotun left Ikere for their respective towns. moms w er- 
Are, Afao, Igbo-Omoba, Agbado and Ogotun wht ase p k. 
ties at Ikere remained in Ikere but paid regular visits to their people, 


The 
the 


iti, 


mE — j ind of the people 
t. The invasion must have left an indelible Sarid an aed 
such that an Ikere music expresses Ogotun w: Z ` om d 
“Agutan da giriri, Ologotun 1 ogun Ce at oon dh 
(The stampeding of sheep indicates the ppprom een avenae 
Ologotun, obviously there was no war but me 


*43 
e o, agutan nl . 
the mind of the 
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Ns it has been said above all the conquered Whethe, 
LAS » i , | : 
back home or remained at Ikere promised to Serve Benin , ) ra, 
. | 5 | 
promise was ncvcr fulfilled. At least tradition did na M 
I I wow . w" 
and Benin could not exert her claim because of the dista, Y y, 
€ : M 


2. Aaye Rebelled Against Olun 


According to Oore Olubiyin II, the war with Aaye lasted . 
vears and the Benins finally helped Otun to conquer them, Mo 
of the towns north of Ekiti were at one time or the other und i 
the Oore of Otun, but the largest of them was a town called Aaye 
Because of its size and population they rebelled against Oti, 
According to Mr. D. Atolagbe, the first rebellion took place under 
the Oore known as Adifagbade. Dr. Johnson did not call it 3 
“rebellion” but a boundary dispute between Otun and Aaye 
which culminated in a war in which Otun was Worsted."' The 
people of Aaye invited Jimba, the head of Ilorin army but Jimba 
was a close friend of Adifagbade. Instead of Jimba fighting Otun, 
he got permission from Adifagbade to ravage the town of Aaye. 
Instead of a defence Aaye got an attack for which she was not 
Prepared. That kept Aaye quiet for a time. Some years later when 
Oore Ajisowo was on the throne, the Aaye once more rebelled. 
They invited Dose, Balogun Ilorin, and Otun invited the Benins. 
It must be around 181 5 when the Benins were at Ikere. The Benins 
came. It must be during the rainy season,they could not beat 
tornado and had to go back without achieving anything. The 


Aaye caught a Benin and killed him and hanged his head in the 
market. They danced for victory, 


er 


Total Subjugation of Ekiti By Ibadans 


the first Basorun (Head of Civil Affairs) of 
Shal and head dam of Ijaye, the first Ona Kakanfo (Field Mar- 
the Alaafin Atiba iut St artments) were titled at Oyo under 
took was “‘to have a free 
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of Ibadan and the Alaaye that of the Ilorins. Ibadan 
assist ance ° ander Balogun Oderinlo and the Ilorin army under 
a uam General Afuuku. The Ilorin army was defeated 
( its number taken slaves. After this conquest, Ibadan 
ravaged Qro (lloro), Iyapa (Ayetoro), Usi and Isan and 
army ed - ravage the country until they were checked by the 
conma ding to Johnson, “The expedition opened the way 
— Ibadan raids into Ekiti country which continued year 
- year until the whole of that province was brought under sub- 
mgation s | 7 
` From that point on, any little pretext was sufficient for Ibadan 
io overrun Ekiti for further raids. Moreover Ibadan now looked 
on the conquered part of Ekiti as the vassal of the Alaafin. Any 
attack on it by outsiders was regarded an attack on Oyo Empire. 
Hence it was no longer difficult to call Ibadan to defend North 
Ekiti. Shortly after, Esukolo invited Ibadan against Ilorin and 
the Alara against his people, Ibadan responded without delay. 

For many years, llorins continually raided North Ekiti. On 
one of these ocassions a certain Ekiti man was taken slave to 
Ilorin. He was a native of Iye. Johnson described him as “A never 
do weel (well) of a roving disposition, unfit for any trade"?. His 
name was unknown but since he was fit for nothing the Ilorins 
would not hesitate to call him Esukolo. He was very good for 
mischief. 

He served as a slave for a time at Ilorin and according to John- 
son, he was redeemed by Mr. Laleye with 12 heads of cowries?. 
He later on married an ex-slave called Oni. Esukolo and his wife 
settled at Egbe. He busied himself kidnapping boys and girls 
of the area. He was particularly hard on the Ilorins who generally 
travelled to Egosi to buy kolanuts and palm-oil. Ilorin was not 
happy about this, but Esu was not a fool. He forestalled the Ilorins 
by being friendly with Ibadan. He always shared his booty with 
Ibadan under Ogunmola. After the death of Ogunmola, Basorun 
of Ibadan (--1867, February 28th) Esu was attacked by the 
llorins headed by the Balogun Ali but Ibadan came to his aid. 
As Ibadans were on their way they were delayed by Ikoro, 


1. Vide Johnson page 296 
2. Johnson page 308 
3. 12 heads — Sixty kobo 
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Ara and Iloro wars, Esu kept the Ilorins at bay for die 
at a place called Opin which 1S NOW part of OSi-Norin, » Yeap 
however unfortunate: his greatest supporter, Agan A n " 
noble citizen of Opin suddenly died of accident an d By, A 
escape to Isan, Oye, — A Ta wae hot] Pur, | 
the Ilorins, but Omu being very rugged was Impenetrapi ' by 
Irins. They were compelled to return home. Esy liver s 
died at Ijelu, where he was deified and worshipped till thi. ^n, 
One of his followers, Esubiyi succeeded him as Balogun of Es, 
kolo's group. Esubiyi settled in a place now called Ayede ki 
took the tittle of Ata. (Oba of Ayede). 


j 
d 


5. Ikoro War, About 1860 


When the Balogun and his men left Igbajo to give furt 
to Ekiti North, they discovered that they had no food and so the, 
sent word to Ajero asking permission to collect yams from Ikor, 
farms and according to Johnson the Ajero turned down the request 
saying ‘the Ikoros are wild boys, a yam may cost you a human 
head”? On getting the reply the Ibadans attacked Ikoro at 
Oniyan and at the river Oyi. Ibadans fought Ikoro for a long 
time without any hope of success. According to the people of 
Ikoro, the Ibadans Invited Ikoro saying that Ogun (the god of 
War) was not happy about the war and that explained why there 
Was DO Success on either side. The 


should be worshipped. The Ikoros agreed. In order to do this 


her aid 


) 


ld be brought together. That 
The day was fixed and merriment 
n rise to sun set. At sun set, the Ibadans further 


Was agreed upon on both sides. 


to their camp and the Ikoros to 
adans came back and collected the 
et fire to their houses and put the 
n conquered by strategy what they 
arms. But According to Johnson, after the 


Weapons and attacked Ikoro, s 


© SWord, Thus Ibada 
by force of 


CY Were tw 


n > 5 " 
On page 318. r. Micheal Ayeni of Ayede - Ekiti, 


A 


Í 
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Esu and others came to help Ibadan against Ikoro, 
Otun, l 

qc e - was conqured. 

thus 


-Aramoko War 
6. 4 


ko is one of the 16 kingdoms of Ekiti Federation, Ara 
ye rerritorially speaking was small but 
kingi 


Powerful, Ekiti 
hology always put the Alara and the Orangun of lla on the 
t 


Causes of the War 


(i) The Alara supported by the Oyos kidnapped and sold 
| ople. He was twice rejected and 

Was twice reinstated by Ibadan, 

(à) The Alara prevented his 


People from coming to the 
aid of Ikoro when Ibadan was destroying į 


(ti) The chiefs plotted the assassination of the Alara, but he 
escaped to Efon Alaaye, 
| 


(Ww) The refusal of Ara chiefs to call back the Alara and to 
meet him i 


Which Ibadan had requested, 
Balogun raked up these 


| 1. Oro (Iloro) War: 


The people of Toro aided Ikoro and to punish them, —€— 
surrounded their town and destroyed it. It must be borne n wem 
that the total subjugation of Ekiti to the Alaafin was the sole 
of all the Wars and ravages, f d to 
After this any Ibadan war chief who so desired pn — 
lay hand on any Ekiti town he liked and enrich himself. 


iti ravaged. 
greediness was let loose. All the north and east Ekiti were 


M € — HÓ— 
1. Cf. Johnson page 320. 
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Some of the war chiefs including Ayorinde, Abayom; TN 

so enriched themselves as to forget home, Ayorinde ni els 
wanted at Ibadan. He sought refuge under Esu Who s "ted 
to Irun. He was known as Aye at Irun. There he orga 


: i 

Sanised , 

of marauders and ravaged the area. He returned to Ibadan Ps 
1872 carrying away the Egungun of Irun. The asquerade. in 


now called Olóòlù at Ibadan, and died the following Year? 
Unfortunately by the time Abayomi and Others thoy t of 
returning to Ibadan some Ekitis especially Akogun Irona, AL 
of Aisegba, Aduloju and Faloo, had known how to defend them, 
selves. As a result the Ekitis were able to intercept the Oyos a 


. . nd 
stripped them of all their possessions. 


(8) Ogotun: 


At Ogotun which was Just recovering from inva 
attack, Ibadan on their way to Ado Ekiti in 18 ithi 
reduced the place to nothing, The Ibadans 


Ekiti through Ara, Igede, Awo and [yin. 


9) An Unprovoked War: 


1873/Jan. 1874 - In order to aven 
and to complete the subjugation of a 
boys attacked Ado-Ekiti in what Joh 


never fights but runs). The war has been described 


g. He came to Ekiti th 
and 1 through Ila-Orangun 
|^ Camped at lyapa (now Ayetoro) (Yahapa of Johnson). Atten- 
w 
“sss. 48 Soon deserted. After the 


n Oguntuyi, Hist 
Cf. Johnson : m of Ado 
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. suolo, the customary gift of slaves to Ibadan sto pped. 
seat ol - Es ubiyi freed himself unilaterally from the yoke 
His succ dan deemed it necessary to bring Esubiyi back 
af padan Hence the attention paid to the new kingdom of Esu- 
his - Acad. Esubiyi escaped to Omu-Ijelu a small town but 

| on high hills and. strongly walled and surrounded by thorny 
p s. The path way to Omu was narrow and well guarded. 
Umu had successfully repulsed three attacks of the Ilorins because 


he area Wa impregnable to Ilorin horsemen. The town was there- 
the 
fore considered safe. 


The Ibadans were not horsemen. It was not difficult for them 
io ascend the rocks. 

They attacked and captured Omu but their joy was short-lived. 
They moved further to Ikole and other parts of Ekiti. They encoun- 
tered stiff resistance which Johnson reported as the “War of 
Wokuti". According to Johnson, dust was responsible for the 
losses suffered by the Ibadans. “Dust” forced the Ibadans to 
return to their base at Iyapa (Ayetoro). The report of Johnson 
reminded one of Caesar's men. They were never defeated. They 
always retreated. The expedition was rather a failure. The Ibadans 
returned home on 19th Feb. 1876 and two years later faced a 
formidable army of the Ekiti - Ekiti Parapo War. 

The failure of this second expedition gave Ekitis courage to 
challenge the Ibadan culminating in the Kiriji war which finally 
finished the Aare himself. He came to the war front but never 
returned home alive. 


iyi Á 


11. ISE/EMURE WARS, 1874/1875 
1874 Wars. 


Ise apparently was very powerful and thus disregarded the 
likes and dislikes of all the neighbours. They offended Emure 
which they got Ibadan to destroy; Ado by killing and sacrificing 
to their idols some of those who escaped to Ise during the time 
Ibadan attacked Ado-Ekiti. Akure by seducing the Deji's wife 
Asabo. Emure in 1875, begged Aduloju to defend them againss 
Ise, the Deji requested Ogedengbe to punish Ise for seducing 


i. If the story were as Johnson put it, the question of Ekitiparapo ae 
have arisen. The fear of Ibadan would have been so much as to make Ekitis 
keep away. 





ON 
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‘fe, Aduloju and Ogedengbe attacked Ise ang » 
his wile. | 


S id t , ? "^ $Í 
It was vt for some time and the Elemure Ajirotuty he ` 
was left d member, called Adebobola to ascend the , ed 
an Ise roy 


, "One 

That gave the two towns a respite. € rte: "Ot tat 
rat Ise was then a dep] 

7 ause Ise cptet 

part in Ekiti Parapo wat bec pleted town. 


ied and left the stool to Arinjale Aweloye w 
pap rinm when the first White man visited [se. Aue 
was on the and wise Oba. When he noticed that the Elemure Was 
was a — at Odo-Otin and at Oke-Imo, he acted as a mouth. 
Tac for him. The Arinjale for a time became more known than 


str Ved i 
) 


Elemure. ALL 
pn the death of Aweloye, Oba Aladimeji ascended the throne, 


In his days no Arinjale was in agreement with the Elemure. H. 
accused the Elemure of pretending to be an Ekiti Oba, whereas 
he had no certificate and consequently could not have land. But 
the Elemure succeeded in 1929 of producing the necessary Govern- 
ment Gazette and thereby won the case. 


12. Ikere War 1882-1886 


The remote causes of the Ikere War included the refusal of the 
Olukere to acknowledge the Ewi as his overlord and the assistance 
given to Ikere by the Benins in 1815". One of the immediate 
causes Was the murder of Opele the Ibadan Ajele stationed at Ado- 
operated faithfully with 


dos. He was Consequently loved by the people. He was atta- 


’ elI eres t : ° 
hed the second and the hind, ipi ented nad 
a 


cks. They were finally beaten 


3 5 
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~The intervention of the British Officials finally put 
Away™ `, 

E - fight in 1893: 
i 


c two remote causes of the war. Firstly, as from about 
Ibadan gradually made Ekiti vassal of Alaafin and appointed 

i » io Ekiti. That was unacceptable to Ekiti. 

nl gly, most of the Ajeles appointed by Ibadan to Ekiti 
ore reckless and irresponsible. The Ekiti towns, particularly 

Okernesi where the burden was felt most in about 1875 resented 
the ill-treatment. The very idea of an Oyo being overlord of 

Ekiti was really repulsive. 


Fkiti appealed in vain to the Aare Onakakanfo who should 
normally be called Baale of Ibadan but preferred the title Ona 
Kakanfo (Generalissimo). The Aare did not listen to the Ekiti. 
The Ekiti threatened to rebel. Aare regarded their rebellion as 
a huge joke and replied that a single hunter can make one hundred 
birds on a tree feel very sorry. 

Concerning the immediate causes, firstly, Fabunmi, son of the 
Oba of Oke-Mesi pregnated a trader, one of the wives of Ajayi’, 
known as Ogbori-Effon. Ajayi could not be persuaded by begging 
or gifts from taking revenge. Secondly, Fabunmi cut off the head 
of four of Ajayi’s six messengers sent to demand his head and the 
remaining two were sent to Ibadan to tell Ajayi the story. 


Ajayi prepared for war. Fabunmi contacted his friend Adeyale 
of Ila Orangun who advised Fabunmi to see the Oore of Otun. 
The Oore sent messages to all Ekiti Obas who held a meeting at 


Otun and sent word to the Owa of Ilesa. And thus Ekiti prepared 
for war. 


Even though Ekitis were farmers many of them were very brave 
and Fabunmi of Oke-Mesi was a fine warrior. Fabunmi took the 
lead and appealed to all Ekitis to come together to fight a common 
enemy. Hence the term *Ekiti-Parapo" i.e. Ekiti come together. 
The clarion call was answered by Ekiti Obas except the Ewi of 
Ado and the Ogoga who were then at war with each other. 


I. Otun History by D. Atolagbe page 31. 


b i. 
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1. Oore of Otun, 
2. Ajero of Ijero, 
Olojido of Ido Faboro 
4. Oloja of Oke-Mesi 
5. Olugbosun representing the Oloye 
6. The Alara of Ara 
7. Ata of Ayede 
9. Onisan of Isan 
9. Onitaji of Itaji 
10. Olosi of Osi-Ado 
11. The Elekole of Ikole 
I2. Agbemuko. The Owa of Osu-un. 
13. Balogun Afogbangba, of Isan 
The leading Ekiti warriors Who took part were Fab 
his friend Adeyale, Apalaso and Agada. In clas; 
Ogedengbe, the Ijesa leader. Until the tim 


The following Ekiti Obas and their men (00k part ; 
In 


j ` 


"o ~- 
— À 
> 


| His hope was to Wipe 
eek. His dreams appeared to be coming true 
d within a few hours to clear Ekiti from their 


"bed Fries started in 1679 and would have continued inde- 
to stop it in sgg e awa of the Alaafin, British Officials came 
P 1t in 1886, i Pu period of seven years, the wars were in 

i n lost even the Aare-Ona- š 
Tt I$ related of one of the Akoguns of bus T" that 
ured by the Ibadan during an earlier raid, The 
fearless : He was wa: young. The boy grew to be very brave and 
| € Akogun (Leader of the Elegbes ofIyapa). 


!: encounters. ha 
S, he was successful and recaptured many 


FP 
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[ che Ibadan slaves, among whom was his father. This trutt 
0 ° . . | Í 1 Was 
unknown to him. He later on allocated jobs to his slaves, He 
an in charge of his bathroom. : Fle put 


the old m [he old man w 
the back of the warrior any time he had his bath 


suspected that the warrior was his son because of t 
hack. The scar was the result of the flogging he 
he was naughty. But it was difficult to ask him 
his son. One day the old man instinctively burst into tea 

ihe Akogun demanded an explanation. He (the old man) - and 
that the Akogun was his son and that he knew it by the bna aned 
back. The Akogun believed and began to treat him as his father 


as to scrub 
The old man 
he scar on his 
sustained when 
whether he was 


kidnapping : 


All wars in Ekiti were over by 1886, but warriors and their s 
vants had no farms from which they could collect food Ma 
They exchanged slaves for yams and continued to kidnap other 
new slaves till about 1900 when it became illegal to kidnap any- 
body. The British control was then becoming effective. f 

By 1900, slave owners were forced to release their slaves. Manv 
of them had embraced Islam or Christianity at Lagos, Abeokuta 
Ibadan, Sokoto and Ilorin. 


Islam: 


Those who served as slaves at Ibadan, Ilorin or Sokoto embraced 
Islam and returned home to spread the religion. They went first 
to the Oba/Baale and made him a convert. It seemed the Oba 
Baale thus converted was not bound to do away with his idols and 
his numerous wives nor was he bound to hold any of the tenets 
of Islam. All that was required was for him to come to the Mosque 
and present a ram once a year. All muslims were to appear before 


him once a year to say prayers in his Palace. 


MURDER AT AMU 


adesanmi I, Ewi Ajimuda- 
ly to travel to Igbo Akoko. 
urdered. 


Towards the close of the reign of Al 
Oro a certain Oyo trader, woke very ear 
He was hardly outside the Ado town when he was m 
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Neither the name of the murderer nor his purpose Was pe, " 
the corpse was not found. Soldiers were drafted from Ile osha w 
a fruitless search, the soldiers left. It was the first murder 9, "W 
Since then the saying is “Me a ji y'oko, me a k'ero A i `" 
| an mi ka binu sa mi lada asagbe", (I pray that I may Neither : 
early to farm nor meet Amu people who will angrily cut = ha 
pieces with their cutlass and get away with it). 





Part HI 1893—1939 








Chapter Nine 


SOCIAL CHANGES 1900-1913 


From the end of the Kiriji War to 1939, 


às over in 1886 and the Ekiti | 
Kiri war was over kiti returned home In 
(s to continue paying the usual respects to Obas 
DU 


g and Baales. 
at n 


who dis- 
„guished themselves at the war front claimed many privileges 
ime | ) ges. 
They became unusually bold and their children 


inherited the 
:endencev. 


The story of the white men who stopped Kiriji war spread like 
wild fire and Ekitis were eager to see them. And out of a deep 
conse of gratitude, accepted white visitors as friends. The Ekiti 
Obas were registered at Odo Otin. It was not at first considered 


serious but whenever an Oba who was not at Odo Otin behaved 
regulary he was immediately threatened with the idea of his 
not being present at Odo Otin. 

British officials, since the proclamation of the Decree at Kiriji, 
visited Ekiu frequently and acted in advisory capacity. Their 
abvice particularly on trade was most pleasing to all Ekiti Obas. 
Gun-powder as well as Schnapps and Gin were made available 
at cheap rates. Every effort was made to strenghten the authority 
of the Obas. Thus they made themselves welcome guests. What- 
ever changes they suggested as being good were approved and 
accepted without any question. 

All Ekiti warriors were rounded up and brought to Odo-Otin 
and warned not to engage in fighting or slave hunting. They 
were ordered to set their slaves free. 

Although Ekiti tradition did not permit the Obas to move 
around or to see one another or to cross certain rivers they were 
invited to meetings which they felt compelled to attend. They 
had to veil their faces while passing through those places "— 
they were not expected to see. At such meetings, if any Oba shoul 
not normally see any particular Oba he ha 


d to sit turning his 
back to him. All that was required was to hear 


and be heard. Ruled 


BI 











( 


5 í IC (c ° 
l in such circumstances Was the idea of Oju l'or, 
di | | | ; . Wa’ 
(Tectiveness of a discussion depends on its bein, dc B A 
ccc S: | | ç 
face). Gradually the veil was removed, the Ob S. B 
acc |. yl € . E | 
seen exchanging VICWS frecly. l ' 


A 


aw 


Until now Ekiti tradition was quite stable. Each of | : 
Obas was independent and rarely moved out of his Pala 
was not even allowed to see another Oba in Person, 

Around 1901 during the reign of Oore Oba Adifala, an O 
woman with her daughter went to Iyapa market and the itl wa 
seized by the Iyapas and sacrificed to their idol. When the inciden, 
was reported at Otun, a group of people was dispatched to [yapa 
They made a thorough search, and on the third day, the mur. 
lated body of the girl was — "—: a pond, with all th 

ed for sacrifice alrea y removed. 

On sent word through Alebiosu (Chief Ob 
white man at Oke Imo - Ilesa, The white man, A 
named "Akerele" came and arrested Akokiti, 


EON 
ce, Ha 


tun 


ajana) to the 
Mbrose nick. 
the priest of the 


me a certain Ilorin man known as Giwa - 
Odo-Oja, Otun, and another man called 
ecretly planned to put Otun under Horin. 
adviced him to invite the white 
would punish the Iyapas. T he 
ut something else was behind it. The white 
came and burnt the sacred grove of the idol. 


eant nothing to the Otuns, who expected 
girl to be hanged, 


man living at Ilorin so that he 
advice looked good b 


ith lead penci 
kiti and Ilorin, 
Without Consulting Oo 

Some soldiers ca 


Oore was wanted by the Emir, 


me from Ilorin Saying that 
Adifala replied that he had 
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any d ealing with the Emir. The second group of messan- 
nd the Oore would not budge. During this time 
m suspicious of the activities of Giwa, but nothing 
" "a The third. group consisted of about six soldiers. 
"n arrested Adifala and took him to Ilorin from where 


ed to Ila-Orogun where he died some years later, 


ger 


cou d 
They €? 
he was 


m 
exil 


EFFORT TO CENTRALISE EKITI AUTHORITY 
Ekiti was a compact territory, up to the year 1900, 
the sixteen kingdoms in Ekiti ruled their subjects independently. 
The Ewi for instance on his election must visit certain shrines 
and once ‘nstalled must never see those places again. The same 
was true of other Ekiti Obas. They were not allowed to travel. 

Major Reeve Tucker who was in 1899 appointed Travelling 
Commissioner for Ijesha and Ekiti with his seat at Oke-Imo (Ilesa) 
visited Ekiti in January, 1900. After visiting all Ekiti important 
centres, he invited all Ekiti Obas to Oke Imo, (Ilesa) Residency. 

They arrived there on 18th June and on 21st June at 2.00 p.m. 
formed the Council Meeting. Its first business was to determine 
the seniority of the sixteen kingdom'. It was an important event 
in the administration of Ekiti country. 


Although 


39. THE OLOSI OF OSI EKITI 


(a) The Olosi was one of the first among those under the Ewi 
to agitate for independence. On account of this, Aduloju attempted 
to attack Osi but the Ewi Atewogboye objected strongly. Adu- 
loju insisted. He besieged Osi but Atewogboye sent Akogun Irona 
to drive him from the place. He narowly escaped with his lite. 
He was attacked at Ojido Forest. A street skirmish followed. The 
only one killed during the fight was Atabata, the head servant 


1. Diary of W.R. Reeve Tucker: Oke Imo, Ilesha: 18-6-1900 “Delegates for 
Ekiti kings (Ekiti council) arrived” 21-6-1900 «First Ekiti Council Meeting; 
Seniority of its several members decided." f 
This was an important event in the administrati 


File No. .... p. 21. 


io. 


on of Ekiti Country. 
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f the Akogun. He received a gunshot at the chest and , 
ym l | IS C Hap, 
" e time later the Olosi again put up his case but thie. Di 
om latc | 


a 


A S Í 
did not receive the sympathy of the British officials. He Was vis, 
warned by Major Recve Tucker. " | il 
(b When Captain W.A.G. Am ross nicknamed " " 
who succeeded Major Recve Tucker arrived in Ekiti, h Van, 
the Olosi against the wearing of crown and settled the land dispus 
between Olosi and Olojido in October 1901. It was this disp, 
that made Ajero and Olojido in November 1901 forbid their » 
to attend the Osi market. But further amicable Settle N 
made by the Ewi Ajimudaoro. In 1904, Ambrose seized Olosi 
crown at Oke Imo. In 1906, Ambrose took one of the Olos;’, i 
named Prince Agunbiade to school at Lagos, and gave QJ 
Raleigh Bicycle. 


OSI a 


4. OYIMO BOUNDARY 


In June 1902 to forestall a dispute between Ekiti and Akoko, 
the Government ceremoniously demarcated, at the Oyimo river, 
the boundary between Ekiti and Akoko. It Was customary to ; 
boundaries in Ekiti with “Tyan” (pounded yam) and Porogun, 
These two materials used to last years. “Iyan” does not easily 
decompose and porogun never succumbs to white ants or lose 
leaves during dry season. But since the British officials had interest 
in this boundary, a European way of marki 
been used in addition to the native method. 

Present at the ceremony were: The 


i ark 


ng boundary must have 


9: ONIRE IN CONFLICT WITH THE BRITISH 
OFFICIALS 


e of Arinmooye, the Onire of Ire, news 


[11 . 
a very sturbborn man”, arrived at 


C ! 
Playing for him, empanied by a number of drummers 
— RR 


I. Ori bemi, ; 
Wat big m m "i: ) seemed to be the name of the vaccinator Ajagio 
Chief’s house as hein de people must have directed the vaccinator to the 

im from S clean and Spacious, This however should not have 
chief Ajagio, Paying a cour tesy call on the Onire before going to 
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5 
sual courtesy to the Oni» 
fe did not pay the ust d mr aire, He 
] : dhe house of a chief called “Ajagio 
«cli E was no message from the Onire 
ince ^ 19] 
sil - then in scattered compounds, Even though a Visitor could 
"a , 5 
T eni sidetrack the Oba’s palace, he must do the correct 
i ; : 1 
e when the mistake was pointed out. 


lodged him. 
. The chief was afraid 


about the Visitor, Ire 


The chief therefore went to the Onire to com 
“Imaro” (a white man's messenger) arrived at his place without 
his knowledge and approval. l'urthermore his drummers were 
singing : 


plain that a certain 


"Origbemi loke lule Ajagio lo WO, 
Orisa gbe mi loke lule Ajagio lo wo”! 
As a result, the Onire did not permit him t 
back to report that he was obstructed in th 
his duty. The Onire was summoned to Oke-I 
(1) not allowing the vaccinator to do hi 


O vaccinate. He went 

e lawful discharge of 

mo. He was accused of: 

S work, and 

(2) not being registered at Odo Otin (The Onire was not 
present at Odo Otin because he was too old to 
The Onire was fined fifty pounds (£ 50 = NI00) 
Farinako a member of the Onire’ 


Onire from paying the fine. His cr 
had more than one crown. As a m 


travel). 
but Mr. 
s family prevented the 
Own was seized, but he 


atter of fact, he took the 
whole thing as a joke. On the contrary, the Government 


Viewed Onire's action with seriousness and therefore put 


Ire under Oye. In this way, Oloye and Onire were brought 
into conflict. 


Relationship of OYE and IRE: 


e a, of the 

The Oyes said that a younger opea ny ei present 
family of the Oloye left Oye and settled jii IR ES on the other 
site of IRE. He became the Onire of Ire. The is born of the 
hand admitted that Oloye and Onire were — and settled at 
same mother, but that IRE came aree from con i canine 
UPO. They were led by their god-OGUN, p 


iagio, the 
. house of Ajagio, 
meant: I am lucky to have lodged ea 
i E pesi. "a ves Paci Sor putting up in tbe 
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The first Onire Odundun-Okun was of the Elegem, 
C 
keleju, a quarter at Ire. I] about 
Ikeleyu, a q five settlements until abou 1925, When , I 
Ire was 1n live ite, Each tt] 7 Stay 
ing together at the present si e i emen, Is ne 1 
mov n [re They are: 1. Ikeleju, Including Inidar, N 
‘ter in ' 1 
finis now called Surulere. 2. Odo, 3. Egbe, + lyeni and | 
cete, 
Iniyein. 


J) 


6. ONIRE AND OLOYE IN CONFLICT 


British officials made it clear to the Oloye that the Onire 
» entitled to wear a beaded crown and that Ire was unde, 
" ~ is worsened the collision between the Oloye and the 
" And the British Officials sat back and continued to enjoy 
nire. 
the joke. 


In 1911, the Onire went to Lagos to see ne wapu ^ 
complained that his crown was taken at pose en d "Wie 
had made known this deprivation to Owa of Ilesha " " ° 
who were in his favour. He added that he had seen t u ni E 
also supported him yet his crown was not returned to him. 


| the 
Sovernor, however, did not want to interfere. He persuaded 
Onire to go back home and settled with Ove. 


A letter sent to Oke-Imo to find out 
replied to on 16/10/1911, from "i 
justifying the action of the Dj 


vaccination in Yorubaland outside Lagos was ons 
at Ibadan around 1905, surprisingly the next tanger he 
Ire Ekiti, Perhaps it was by a special arrangement and t 
assistance of Ires resident in : 


Lagos 
e Vaccinator Was not an 


- me 
Ire, for no Ekiti would come ho 
. -ummers, Ire had n 
vaccination, 


2 nc l d 
9 Specific illness Which warrante 


Was called Eye- Aye. She died and was 
€ and old Oye, 
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the death of Arinmoye, Ire chiefs diplomatically pledged 
cr ^ . 

ty 10 Oloyc and succeeded in getting Government to approve 
ef V 3 ° : . ^ 

aM tment of l'arinako as Onire in succession to Arinmoye 


ihe end o . Ç 
(hc pistrict Oflicer recorded as follows: “The old Baalé died in 
May 1915: A long standing feud between the Onire of Ire and his 
averlord, the Oloye of Oye, has been brought to an end by the death 
vy the former. This dispute has gone on for years, and has been 
enquired into by every political officer who has charge of th 
pistrict. The chiefs have now made an open avowal of the 
lordship of the Oloye and one Onire (Fari aded 
(Farinako) has, with the 
consent and. concurrence of the Oloye, been appointed Baal 
Ire, and will have a seat on the proposed Oye Native u e of 
‘September Report quoted from the letter to the S we. 
f i € secretary, South- 
ern Provinces, Lagos). 
The officials soon discovered th 
at the i 
District Officer, Ado-Ekiti ; i "odios ad. the 
' | » Ado-Ekiti, remarked: “This new appointment 
as not 1mproved matters" (D. O. Ado-Ekiti, Letter No 
dated 9/1I/I I7. Th . . duet : 430/1917, 
9/11/1917. Lhe new Onire neither complied with the wi 
of the Olove nor vielded e wishes 
S ye nor yielde to the threat of the District Officer. On 
i TES Ju x was planned to arrest him but he foiled the plan 
d Lii. himself up at Ikole, a few minutes before the plan was 
9 be executed. Farinako was told by the District Officer 
that the . aie 
: case would be dealt with at Oye. 
‘he — 1925, Ekiti Obas decided that Onire should wear 
dia gun Crown only during the Ogun festival, but the Onire 
a. 2: comply with this. He continued to appear in public with à 
ioca . Ñ à 
w —- In about 1928, when he applied for a sessional 
"ine. ie promised obedience and loyalty to both the D. O. and 
| ie Oloye. But when the sessional court was on in 1930, the Onire 
I to be better placed than before and continued to wear 
the beaded crown. Farinako died in 1935 and was succeeded by a 
young employee of the Survey Department, Mr. S. O. Adeyeye 
on 23rd June 1995. Oba Adeyeye secured the independence of 
Ire in 1964. As soon as he ascended the throne, he began a series 
of reforms. 'The most important of these was the establishment of 
school at Ire. A lot of sacrifice was made before the first school was 
established. Ire elders forbad the institution at Ire, An Ire boy 
or girl who wanted to study had to do so secretly abroad. Adeyeye 
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| he dl 25 da T-— 
et the elders to remove t by killing à co, 


to à; 
had 6 ie affair. and 


settled the who 


; DEPORTATION OF OLODE AND ONIMES; 


In 1908. Aladesanmi Í was invited to Osogbo for the Openi; 
of rail road linking Ibadan with Oshogbo. It was the first m, 
anv Ewi would venture out of his domain. He was highly honours 
bv all the Obas present at the ceremonies. Two years later, 1910, 
Aladesanmi I died and was in the same year succedded by Adewumi 
who took the title of Agunsoye, being a very handsome person. 
After his installation all Ado District heads (Baales) except Onimes 
and Olode joyfully paid homage to him. Onimesi, Ola Ibiyemi, 
Ojugbaye II and the Olode refused to recognise Adewumi a; 
their overlord. Mr. Humphrey who was then the representative 
of the British Government in the area tried to reason with them. 
But when they neither listened to him nor obeyed the Ewi, they 
were sent into exile at Oyo, the Onimesi for six years, and the 
Olode for five years”. 





1. ESI This was a Term used by Ekiti elders to prevent a thing to be done. 
It consisted of burying certain things in the ground. The place was 
marked with a heap of stones. If anyone jumped on the stones, he 
must submit himself to a hard flogging. 


IR s: i^? 4 à ee ° v 
E “gesi” ie. buried something in the ground the object of it was that 


the present Imesi Alasigidi was once a very big town. 


e e > ENY. - 

S GT. ae 1 hein y tribal wars. Some of them settled at 

B€ account savs that al Ja- ce, 

and that he was LN Onimesi was one of the sixteen sons of Odudua 
r » " iind " 1 ` rp 

away to [resi Oloja-Oke” 4 crowned Oba but that the crown was taken 


nother account put the On; y 3 


One times 
- One poss and finally reduced to the present 
€ conc SS Was believed + . et as from 1879, 

quest brought , 9 have been br : l 
t about j rought under the Ewi throug} 


Chapter Ten 
SPECIAL NOTES 


ALARA AND ALAAYE 


d Alaaye were born of the same mother. After her 
Maaye sent Jjaranyin to bring the body to Efon for 

«| The Alara ‘structed Isha to prevent the body from being 
- N Efon. In the ensuing fight the Efon messenger conquered 
a Hence even all today the legend "intet, an Ara expresses 
surprise by saying “Tjaranyin npa Isha o" (Ijaranyin is beating 
I:ha). The quarrel was settled by burying the woman on the top 
of the hill midway between Ara and Efon. 

According to chief Oisinkin of Efon, the term Efon was given 
to the present site because Elefon now worshipped as Emila of 
Efon was the name of the idol worshipped by the people of his 
quarters and he was the first to settle at the present site. The 
Alaaye was then at Oke Igbole Aaye. Oisinkin was a chief of the 
Alaaye in Aaye quarters. But Mr. Ogundahunsi maintained that 
the term Efon means, the conqueror of Efon (buffalo), because 
at one time buffalo (Efon) were very common in the area. Efon 
chiefs however were silent on the matter. 

The Oore, Oba Olubiyin II said that Alaaye was the head of 
Aaye a city conquered and scattered by Otun people when the 
Oore occupied the present site of Otun. Oba Olubiyin believed 
that all towns/villages known as Aaye in or around Ekiti were 
from the same source. He maintained that Aaye meant “Ari raye” 
(busy). In that case Alaaye would mean the owner/lord of people 
who were always busy. 
| According to Efon tradition, the present Alaaye Oba Aladegbemi 
I$ the sixty-fifth Alaaye, Efon must have been founded many years 
ago, if this was true. The names of the Alaayes are not known 
except those who ruled after the tribal wars. 

Originally the Alaaye was always selected from one family 
but according to chief Oisinkin, the Alaaye known as" Alas-e" 
had many outstanding children not of the same mother. Three 


ara al 
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00 
ceeded in turn and since then the Selection » 
wen made from (1) Idi Otutu, (Otutu famil the 


has been m y); 
Alaayc co (Tgboro family), and (3) Idi Orudu (the Orudy d. 
Idi Igboro (18' the following have reigned in turn in ¢ 


of them suc 


ly) 


since the Ibadan war, M 
Family: | 

Mi Otutu: As-cmoJo, (2) Arusuboja & (3) Ala degben, 
Idi lgboro: Ogbinuote, (2) Ajogede & (3) Agunsoye 


Idi Orudu: Obclogun, (2) Atewogboye & (3) Adeniran 


The Alaaye was driven from Igbo-Oye by war and when th 
warriors on horses pursued him, they found the Oisinkin at the 
present site. The warriors (probably the Ilorins) asked for the 
Oba. the Oisinkin showed them the way but forbade them to » 
their horses in his camp. Hence the Oriki "Emi Ijoye Oba Efon 
ke e ejian mesin rin Ọgbọn Isikin" (Iam the chiefof Efon forbidding 
horses to be used at Isinkin) The men followed Alaaye but entering 
the forest at the Omi Ejigan they discovered that mushroom covered 
the path. They concluded that Alaaye must not have gone that 
way, they turned back. Thus mushroom saved the life of the Alaaye, 
Hence Alaaye does not eat mushroom. 

When the Alaaye settled at the present site, villagers from 
five various settlements settled around him. They are: 

(1) Obalojaat Obalu (2) Oisajigan of Ejigan (3) Alayo of Emg 

(4) Peteko of Isaja and (5) Ojubu of Oke-Agbe. Thus six 

villages make up Efon Alaaye. These six villages have closed ranks 

and become six quarters in Efon. 

F Na. 2 is believed to have had twelve subtowns and 

who was exiled nn removed to Ilesa by Ogege-Epo the Alaaye 
ved and became the Owa of Ilesa later on. 

The numbers of the Alaaye k . | 
cular chief Oisinkin of Aa ‘ie de Ue isa P = 
of Aaye has a string of Kai M charge of the number. The Oisikin 

ries each cowry represents an Alaaye. 


Emure Fire . 1917 


t "n 
could not be control] m "P. might result in conflagration that 
Emure in 1917 was almost 
Mr. Olugbe. There were nə 


ITAJI. KINGDOM QI 


water that could be used easily. Towards the 
n and PO 4 * ran into difficulties with the Arinjale of Ise. 
a land case accused the Elemure of not being an 
could not consequently have land. To prove he 
pitt ya, the Elemure must produce the gazette in which he 
istered, but the gazette disappeared from the palace. A 


was ore gazette Was recovered at Enugu in 1929. 
10 oO 


2, ITAJI KINGDOM 


Itaji 1s the smallest Kingdom in Ekiti. She has an area of 16 
square miles. In 1931; the population was 1150. Itaji Is situated 
4t the foot of the hill running from Ishan to Ilupeju and as such 
the area is well watered and wooded. Itaji suffered immensely 
from Ibadan and Ilorins. The Itajis were brave and fearless and 
as such tried to resist the enemies instead of running away like the 
rest. Itaji fought bravely but was defeated and almost wiped out. 

Farming was the main industry of Itaji. Capt. Pullen in 1929, 
reported that of the 270 male adults of Itaji. 160 were farmers, 
o2 were labourers. The total income of the kingdom was £799:os:od 
(1598.00). There were 167 acres of yams, 159 acres of corn. 
Cocoa was hardly grown but tobacco was a popular crop. The 
only market was Atiba right in the front of Onitaji’s palace. It 
was held daily. 

Itaji suffered much from incessant attacks and raids. 
The first attack came from the Ibadans in about 1842. One Mr. 
Ajubu, after taking Iloro (Oro), Ayetoro (Iyapa) and Ishan, 
attempted to capture Itaji. He was ambushed and killed. The 
second attack came from the Ilorin’s under Ajia. Ajia captured 
Otun (Awtun). Idofintegun and Okua. Then Ilorin under Al 
raided the area in an effort to capture Esubiyi, the Ata of Ayede. 
Ali was bravely resisted by Itaji but Ali took hundreds of them 
as slaves “Only six persons and a dog escaped". 

It is difficult to know and remember the names of the Onitajis 
because of the numerous raids, But the following names are recalled: 

I. Aribiyanloye; 
2. lfamiwa; 
3. Amojojoye & 
4. Adeleye. 
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ARIBIYANLOYE was succeeded by Ifami,,. N 
noted for three things: (1) ^subiyi, who enlist los 
and took the title of Ata and settled on [tai; ate 
founded the town of Ayede. (2) After the y; 
Ewi of Ado in 1874, Ibadan made ly 


ICtor 
apa in 18», 
marched towards Ayede and Itaji 


| t, 
Js hei, l, 
whose Deo 


retreated to Omu which was captured. 
Elegbe was killed. (3) Onitaji supplied a ¢ 


— 
3 š 
e 
> 


' a 


ocn In 7 
a 

kiti p 
das, 
half brother ' 


Who Wr 


Major Reeve Tucker on 2nd Jan. 1900, visited Itaji ang trieg 
Mr. Onike on grd Jan., in the presence of the Itaji Chiefs for the 
murder of the Onitaji. He sentenced Onike to death. Amojojoys 
successor was Adeleye, who was elected in A 


pril rooo. He had 
just returned from Ilorin Captivity when he was elected. 


“The smallest unit in Itaji isa group of families (ebi) with the 
senior member as the head. The quarter arrangement is similar 
to that of Oye" — NA C. Wier. 


The Native court ordin 
ltaj District was placed 
March 1916, a “C” 
Oye, Ishan, Ayede a 
at the Assizes held a 
Oye Native court w 


ance was introduced in June 1915, the 
in Ikole Native Court area. On 31st 
grade court was established at Ove for the 
nd Itaji Districts and Itaji cases were heard 
t Ayede. In April I921, a sessional court at 
as held at Itaji and on the 3rd, May 1927, 
i€ à separate “C” grade Court with the Oui- 


Mr. N.A.C. Wier 


» Who was 


the Government. 
but Possibly stu 
Nation to talk of 
Report, 1934), 


and were much neglected by 
Itajis were quiet unassuming 
that Itaji showed less incli- 
other local folks ( Intelligence 
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10 Ct hy) K N . AYEDE 
N Op b 3 
O;. bl. Ch, Ye, QQ. ° — š 
Jok V b. t igin of this town is mysterious. The Ayede were definitely 
l a. à s, JA i Thc ong of Esukolo, who was the avowed enemy of the Ilorins 
On . h ` CY ll followcrs : I; ] h ! A I 
q tin un (he yed to Omu and died at Ijelu where he Was deified. 
a | E $ 
d, kup n | — succecded Esukole as Previously narrated. After the 
ip "ing pp ! 0 B af Esukolo nothing was sent to Ibadan for a very long time 
um kj p o Esubiyi. At that time Ibadan Was virtually the overlord of 
Cr m ka North Ekiti. Moreover Ayede occupied Itaji land, but Itaji could 
0, do nothing about it. Itaji was then recently scattered by the Horins, 
who in an attempt to capture Esukolo did not spare the towns 
d ltaj; in Ekiti North. The Ibadans planned to attack Ayede, 
n GP àn " Meanwhile Esubiyi built up his camp and fortified it. The 
th lief. for ^. Ibadans came straight to Ekiti, encamped at Iyapa Ayetoro 
f A ojojo, Ë and attacked Ayede. Esubiyi escaped to Omu. But the natural 
! 2 A : G fortification of Omu was no barrier to Ibadan as it was to Ilorin 
Cd. ad 


Esubiyi was captured but was not handed over to Ilorin. Hundreds 
of the people of Omu, Itapaji and Itaji were taken slaves to Ilorin 
and Ibadan. When they were released only few of them returned. 
The rest settled permanently at Ilorin and Ibadan. The few who 


IS Simi] returned made the language of the three towns sound like those 

of Ilorins and Ibadan. Today most of their customs are carbon 

| copy of Ilorin and Ibadan. Their drums are gangan and dundun. 

IQI5 the | When tribal wars were over, Ayede was joined by escapees 
On smt | from Yagba area and had no trouble in finding friends in Lagos 
e for the | and Ibadan. Since she had no land, her people found useful employ- 
re heard | ment in first world war (1914-1918). When Christianity Was 
| Introduced to Ekiti, Ayede was foremost in establishing a school 

"-—— | at Ayede, Her School served the whole of Egbe-Oba for years. 
y 1927 Ayede borrowed a lot from Lagos, Ibadan and Ilorin. The 
e On- Oba of Ayede is named "Ata". whether this tittle was borrowed 
from Okene Or not, no one can tell but Ata is a nickname used 

to describe a very big stream. The whole expression is bred 

Ado Olu-Odo, agbona kankan" (Ata, the lord of rivers, completely 
ated blocking roads). The figure is a description of a " "ei 
by A question mark hangs on whether Ata was ons o 21 yon 
sixteen Ekiti Obas. The original sixteen Obas shifte | rom day 
ing - War, the Ekiti Obas spoke with reserve. 
di- to day. After Ekiti Parapo x hb we epiek in 

a No one can tell the size of Aiyede when 1 


is a legend 
Esubiyi. Ekitis are always silent on such matters. There g 
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hter of Odudua was given a Crown 
soy d there. Esubiyi could be 4 and s 


th ‘le . ts 
nf ' 


an. T 
ym name appeared in the service list of Ekit; 

— 
og and also in the list given by Johnson Wi," ta, 


e of the sixteen Ekiti obas recognised by Go, N 
Ihn, 
^r 


"i 


up in 19 
Ata 1s on 


4 ISHAN - EKITI 


(I) Ishan is one of the sixteen Kingdoms. It was originally Maj, 
up of seven towns which were later on reduced to villaga , 
wars. After the tribal wars, the villages came together to p 
the present Ishan town. Each village is now a quarter In the tow 
Ishan maintained that Ayede settled on part of their land, 

As I have said above Ishan is made up of seven quarter, 
They are: 1. Okesan 2. Igbomoji 3. Adisa 4. Ogilolo 

5. Irefin 6. Ilale and 7. Ilusajumu. 


(IT) Historical Legend. 


Ihe Onishan left Ife and after roaming about for a long tim: 
settled at the present site. The name of the Oba who brought the 
people from Ife was unknown because Ishan was three times sacked 
and each time was a complete break from the past since those 
taken slaves never returned to head the affairs of the people. 


(III) Government: 


it i pki the seven quarters has its own constitution. But when 
the Em of the town as a whole, the Onishan is assisted by 
sae ate : yi form the supreme Council of Ishan. Religion how- 

ys a dominant part in the government of Ishan. Even the 

netu | 

e hi body. namely: Aoro Onishan, who 
Ejio Olua and Ejio Fg of installation of the Onishan; Baap; 
[lu and Elegbe in other places, 


© Onishan. Iworos (Idol priests) under the 


8 Onishans we 
r ° 
ton thelist of Onisha oned 7 (1) Oba Oluasua. 


e Was the fir 
S 
S ans butit Was not known whether 


. 
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de brought the people from Ife. He was from Ilomi 
e ir (a) Oba Igbarubioya who appeared to have 
paling Oba Oluasua was from the same House as Oluasua. 
ace answer is not immediately known. (3) Oba Alade- 
why: i 1 the first on Odowa list of Obas. He was succeeded by 
gay? du who was from Ilomi Ruling House. The fifth known 
Oba jm Adegbokun Okunlade. He was from Odowa Ruling 
a He was followed by Oba Adeusi from Ilomi Ruling House, 
ipte Oba from Odowa Ruling House was Oyewo. He was on 
she throne when Europeans came. He went to Lagos on the 6th 
f November 1903 and returned on the 16th of November the 
ame year. AS I have said above, many Ishans were in Lagos. 
Thev should be visited to draw them home. The Father of Mr. 
Da Silva was mentioned as being an Ishan taken slave to Lagos. 
Oba Ovewo was in constant touch with the Da Silvas, a big 
family in Lagos. He even had his children educated by them. He 
successfully resisted ‘Taxation in 1920. He reigned for 36 years and 

died in 1928. The Native Court ordinance was introduced into 

Ishan during his reign, He was succeeded by Oba Adebiyi. He 

was from Ilomi Ruling House. Under him Ishan was forced to 

pay Tax. As a result of this, the following villages left Ishan, 

Obo, Asapa and Ora. 


Ekiti-Parapo War; Ishan sent a contingent of 100 men under 
the Balogun Afogbangba. 


(IV) Wars 


At first Ishan settled down peacefully to farming but the rgth 
century tribal wars shook Ishan to her foundation. She was first 
attacked and sacked by Ibadan and then by Ilorin under Ali in 
1845 and finally by Ibadan under Ajayi Ogboriefon in 1875. 
Thousands of the population were taken to Ibadan and to Ilorin. 

The effects of this was the early contacts, Ishan had with Islam, 
Christianity and Christian Education but when the people regained 
their liberty most of them relapsed into paganism and are heavily 
inclined to fetishism. Most of the educated are abroad. They 
have property abroad and no job at home. 


(V) The Onishans 


Few of the Onishans were remembered. The people — 
not even tell whether the few remembered were those conn 


PD 
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vars. They did not appear to have been from th 


hat they were divided into Ruling Hous, begin. 


with the \ 
CS 


ning. The fact 1 
clear proof of this. 
In fetish. society, 


the Obas. While the on 
the Obas to appear 1n the street. He was a kind of Semi nil 


The achievement of these Obas was maintainance of a 
This consisted of worshipping the local-gods consistently. j. 
was that as long as the gods were not hungry they maki 
the life of the people would be spared. 


the Aworos were often more influentia| " 
Aworos paraded themselves, it was tab a 


dream 
not be angry, 


5 IKERE 


Ikere kingdom was for many years the colony of Benin. Although 
there was only bush paths between Ekiti and Benin, Ikere enjoyed 
a fair amount of confidential communication and she was proud 
of the colonialism. Moreover the brow of Olosunta was adorned 
with monkeys which moved freely not in Olosunta forest only 
but also in the streets of Ikere. They were sacred to Olosunta 
It was therefore taboo to kill them. | 
mE a is aa Oba of Ikere kingdom. The account 
-— came the ba over and above the Olukere has been 
ea - — On the list of Ogogas, the first name 
ie ed k. was » Hiper Was believed to have died in 
reign, Ibadan attacked Ekiti H i yaa a amg ip hat 
yir iti. He died in 1876, and was followed 

y Vgbenuote, whose reign intensified the bitterness bet 
Ado and Ikere. He died in 18 i un 
who 3 1993, vacating the stool for Abosoro 

o had the good fortune of seeing th l i 
peace initiated at Kiriji. Christi agn “Puyaqa cp dns 
during his reign. Ábotoro wad špbtee ts ee ne 
During this reign, Church cee ed by Alowolodu I in 1921. 
of Ik i caes sprang up in ever k and 

ere. And loyalty was divided y nook and cornet 
the “Orun Ikere”, Man Sch 2 pee dud ane Oka 
y Schools were built and scouting was 


ined 
ed separated from Odo-Oja till about 1 950. 
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6. OYE AREA 


gis, when the Benins were on their way to help Otun against 
In ped attacked Oye but not much was done because O 
MA in about five scattered settlements, To attack on at 
yun was to give warning to others to take to their heels. Thiet 
yan later. 1945, the Oloye. Aje, invited Ali Balogun of Torin 
One him to punish Egosi (Ilupeju). Ali honoured the invit 
"nd took Egosi within three months, but he also S 
took Aje prisoner in Ilorin camp at Ifaki. 
ne also persuaded Ali to destroy Ire bec 
against Ilorin. At the time, Ire was ne 


longer interested because he had diffic 


ation, 
acked Oye and 
While Aje was a prisoner, 
ause Ire did not help Oye 
xt door to Oye Ali was no 
ulty in facing Egosi and Ire, 


Edugbe coup D'ETAT 


The Oloye named Edugbe tried to force the Oyes to attack 
Egosi. They refused and murdered him (Edugbe) whom they 
regarded a usurper having succeeded Aje his brother without 


the will of the people (Intel. Rep. by Weir page 19 no 96.). 
Ibadan War. 


Ibadan attacked Egosi (Ilupeju) but Ire came to her aid and 
resisted Ibadan effectively. Two years later Ekiti Parapo War 
broke out and Oye sent a contingent under the Olugbosun of 
Ilupeju. 

In 1905, a riot occured at Oye as a protest against Ogboni 
society. The cause was unknown but the British Government was 
not interested in Ogboni Society. Anywhere they could get any 
one who could be instrumental in getting rid of the society, they 
were determined to give the go ahead. In all probability, the 
excesses of the Society could have provoked the riot. 

In 1918, the Oloye Adugbole was fined £20 (N40.00) for extor- 
tion, He died inthe same year and a dispute arose ove 2 — 
The Elegbe and Oye chiefs sponsored one candidate whom they 
installed without delay. Their action was improper —À nt 
though the British Government laid down no rule they wou u of 
to be consulted at least as from 1913, about appolnumen 
chiefs in Ekiti. 
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The District Officer, Mr. J. H. Findlay intervened and decig 

that the candidate sclected by the Elegbe and Oye chiefs was impr 
perly chosen. Mr. Owoyomi was installed. Owoyomi SoÓh rove) 
himself inefficient. In 1922, his salary was reduced from £i 
to £150, for maladministration and in 1923, he was Suspende 
from his position as president. of Oye Native Court for takin 
bribes. His salary was restored in 192 7; and in 1928, he was reinsts, 
ted as president of the Native Administration Court but the baise 
vear, 1928, he was again suspended for six months. He died in 
1932 and was succeeded by Adeoba and more troubles arose. 


7. AKURE 


“Akure is one of the sixteen Kingdoms of the Ekiti Division 
and a Native Administration which is part of the Ondo province 
created in IQI5.”’ 

Akure legend maintained that the first Deji who led the people 
out of Ife was named variously: at one time he was called Omo- 
Ekun, being the posthmous son of Ekun. Then Ajapada (i.e. one 
who kills a rat with a rattle). He was also called Asode Boyede 
(€. the hunter who came from Oye)!. He took the title of “Deji”, 
abreviation of “‘Ade-nji” (a crown is given). 

The first Deji — Asode Boyede left Ife during the reign of Odu- 
dua and settled first at Osu near Ilesa where he spent six months 
and left there for Igbo Oye between Efon and Aramoko. He was 
three years there and then set out for the present site — Igbo Ala- 
kure a place close to the present site of Akure. 

Ihe term Akure has also received various interpretation. To 
some, according to Mr. N.A. Weir, Akure means “Nigbati eniyan 
ba ku odi ore awon ilu’, (Le. the people speak better of you 
alter death than dur ing your life time). Mr. Arifalo is of the view 
that Akure means “Oku kii bani se ore awon ilu" (when one 
died, he must not be a friend of the living). 

The Deji, Adesida I, who was highly respected for his deep 
m^ Tada naa neoe maintained that Akure means — “Akun- 

. He said that the first Deji was a hunter and while 


 ———— RA 
I. S.O. Arifalo page 
5: 
2. Akure Intelligence Report 19094. hv N AC Wwe. o 
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as hunting in Igbo Alakure his beads cut and when later on 
he W = his building there he called the place “Akun-re”. This 
he p" etation is becoming more popular than the others. 
t Kingdom was small consisting of Akure the mother 
own, Hara, Igbara-Oke, Ita-Ogbolu, Ijare and Iju. But three 
factors contributed in no small degree to her population increase:- 
1. The Government Secretariat for Ondo province which 
brought in Officials, most of whom have buildings there. 
>. The main road connecting Asaba with Lagos built in 
1906, passed through Akure and thus facilitated trade and 
4. The long and fruitful reign of Adesida I. Around 1900, 
he ordered those loitering around to go to their farms 
and he lived to see the order obeyed. That gave rise to 
numerous farm settlements. Some of them are: Ogbese, 
Ago-panu, Alayere and Apomu. Some of them have 
developed into villages. 
Akure kingdom is ruled by the Deji popularly known in the 
olden days as (Ajampada of Johnson)". Johnson called. 


stig a le da 


I Samuel Johnson: History of the Yoruba, page 7. 
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Chapter Eleven 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND Sopo 


OLs 
1900—1939 

Explorers and Missionaries began work in Ni | 
period but their origin and purpose differ like two Paralle] inn 
that can never meet. The ordinary man in the Street howe, 
associated exploration with Christianity. When in Ig15, 
of Otun refused to pay tax, they destroyed the house 
believed to be responsible for collecting taxes and also 
Otun C.M.S. Church and school where those who Wr 
the names of tax payers were trained. 

lhe major forms of Chritianity in Ekiti at that Period 1000. 
1939, were: 


we 
the People 
S of Chief 
destroyed 
ote down 


(a) Church Missionary Society, popularly known 
as G.M.S. 1895. 


(^) Catholic Mission 912. 

(c) Methodist roro. 

(d) Baptist r915 and 

(€) Seventh Day Adventist 1922. 
The approach of these Religious bodies to the people and the 
maintenance of their churches show no remarkable differences. 
“There were some important differences between the different 
societies. Each Mission tended to emphasize how much it differred 
from all others, but it js possible to exaggerate these denomina- 


— differences, From the point of view of Nigerians what they 
lad in Common was far more impressive,’?- Prof. Ade Ajayi. 
(a) Propagation ; 
It is difg 
P et a. when Christianity came to Ekiti. All dates 
© ollicla] dates. No Europeans came directly to preach 


Christiani "ee 
to FL: 
hemes Who served as slaves or labourers 


1. The Ekitis 
sie Lagos, Abeokut . . 
hristianity, ® Ibadan and Ijebu were the first to embrace 


IOO 


P 
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persecution ; 


x Mr Babamuboni moved from place to place many o| 
ien (as ex-slaves were called) all over Ekiti who were hi 
Atoyo"" respective towns began to make their appearance, I 
in pali in this, but the Christians at Ushi forbade drumn 
p inna that angered the pagans who with the consent or 
Olei do early one sunday morning, surrounded the Anglican pl 
sf worship at Ushi, set the Church on fire and those who triec 
escape through the windows were cut to pieces. About ele: 
were thus killed. 


At Ikogosi, eight Baptists were driven out of the town. Th 
ran to Ado Ekiti, where two of them died. The rest returned 
Ikogosi to carry on. 


There were quarrels here and there Owing to excesses of tl 
Christians themselves. At Igede for Instance, effort was. made t 


prevent masquerades passing through the Church compoun 
and that led to a quarrel which was settled by the Ewi. In som 
places the Christians move about at night when pagan festival 
were on, that would normally lead to quarrels. 


At Osin-Ikole, a group of Christians attacked the pagan place: 
of worship and destroyed them proclaiming the victory of Chris: 
over the devil. In this, they were probably inspired by the action 
of Gideon who destroyed the altar and sacred grove of Baal. 
(Judges 6, 25.) Traditional worshippers in Egbe-Oba retaliated 
but the District Officer set up an enquiry and gave judgement 
In 1915 and imprisoned the guilty ones. 


.. At other time, traditional worshippers acted arbitrarily. For 
stance, the Christians at Otun were flogged during the Egungun 
festival in 1936. Mr. George Abiodun who was the community lea- 
der of the Catholics had his house and properties destroyed. The 
District Officer had to step in and demanded compensation. But 
then the Oore was acting under the influence of Ilorin. Ordina- 
"ly no Ekiti Oba had such courage. The only exception was the 
80ga of Ikere, Oba Olowolodu who, around 1891 unnecessarily 
Persecuted the Christians of his days. Mr. Abraham Oloye, for 
tance, was fined nine goats because he put on a helmet. Mr. 
David Adaramola was mercilessly beaten for using an umbrella 
and the umbrella was seized and fined nine goats, Women were 
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not left out of the show; Madam Ma 


nd fined nine pigs because she wore buba : a, 
a In 1933, however, Capt. Weir who Was A 


remarked: Paganism is declining uhi area (Ekiti at Ad, | 
tianity is increasing rapidly and Sure r The gre 
been shown towards Christianity and Mo 
because they were introduced by their own 
A.D.O. was aware of the persecutions at Ot 
were minor compared with what obtained i 

The difficulties of the early Missionaries. 


un, Ikere et, , ve 
n other place, hey 


Quinine Nor any oi. 

"i 
Pensary not to talk Of Hog 
of his arriva] at ii. 
Officers Visiting or staying in Ekiti were better 


2. Lack of good roads + There were bush paths often Obstructed 
by felling trees. In case of illness hammock could be used. Tn 
most cases, cycling was very difficult. As from 1912, certain place 
could be reached by cycling, 


3. Carriers; 


tant t 
to enforce their rights. 


Europeans in their 


are T 
Out 1929, good Motor cycles and cars wer 
freely used. 


ther Catholic or Protestants = 
heir churches according i num " 
el Church at Ado was built by à 


Was formally Opened on March " 
915 by all Ekiti CMS C es 


Ing of t 
Emmany 


D 

ay... at Ado 
met > And ig 
mm St t Cran N Pls. 

eda Ism A ha 

?untr, Men, lef], 

kere e b he 
ler plac : they 
€ nor 


Often Obstructeg 


€ used. In 
° Certain place, 


TS were obli- 
l to Carry the 
Ice Constables 
ich was effec- 
selves of this 
"ans in their 

id cars were 


tants were 
to number 
uilt by all 
March 16 
nity. The 
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“SHOOrs 

"Tw" š . j 

hodist werc divided into Clrcuits C.B.A. through i 

ene", 7 Metts Out the i 
der review, 1900-1939. Ekiti was in circuit “co ` Period 
un ses were the responsibility of the 
pense: 
exp 


M 


Othe Ch vhere all 
° . . r ) ur h 

. Baptist Churches in Ekiti were maintained by dide 
Ó Dito for 7th Day Adventist. Othe 
CGhurct. 


(g) Personnel : 
Anglican Catechists were at first the res of the C.M. 
‘ty but as time went on the C. Ms community were able 
-— after thelr own Catechists, housed them and Paid their 
to ED The Society, however, continued to maintain the pastors 
rit personnel who were not Europeans, 
an | 


Ponsibility 


Catholics were expected to maintain the 
The priests were few and scattered. Th 
alaried. It was easy to care for them. 
a ] short of the expectation. Help in the form of flour, cereals, 
"n Y se, tinned food etc. at first came from Europe. But 
paco & h mt World War 1914 — 1918, it was difficult to get 
ary dm Chickens, however, were cheap and roasted plantains 
ae AOp: s bread Bush meat was available in great quantity. 
The C: anri were paid from the contributions of the faithful. 
e Ca > 


ir priests, white or black. 
€y were neither married 
The Catholic community 


(h) Doctrine: 


4 Bible. Their 
All protestants have a common ym etn Ten Com- 
i er, 
members were expected to know the Our "" before they were 
andments and to be able to read the Bi - isted on knowing 
— The Catholics on the other hand vp is Catechism 
the summa of the Bible which was containe d the adherents to 
In addition. the Catholic authorities ee, m be dius qn he 
- : n . " 
| titious beliels and to ‘ability of 
renounce every kind of supers | and insepo 
nature of Christian —— a Chritian Marriage 
also strict on U Lon besant 
| lage. Protestants were def&etian 
waw. p arriage appeared to be defeated and the 
ut later on they 
contagious, in 1922, they 


: to Otun Sm DS 
The Seventh Day Adventist came undays o 


ir S 
ve their 
differ from the others in this that they ha 
Saturdays, 





(1) Cathechist 


Most of the early Catechists 
not natives of Ekiti, but in course 
Ekiti e.g. The Catholic Church 
In 1918. 


Were trained abro, 
Started training 


(J) Mission House 


As a rule in Ekiti, every Church had a Mission — Use a 
to it. This was the place where the Catechist, his wif. and , "E 
were housed. “Teacher’s house adds Prestige to the X, dtm 
makes a Catechist independent, Wins for him r 
him privacy.” History of the Catholic Church in Ondo Dio. 
Page 83. š 
The early Missionaries built their houses and Church 
from the people. In this they shared th 
peans— The District Officers and 


fringe of a market. Church 
day surrounded by buildin 


for years aw 
idea was n 


8s were not originally so. They were 
ay from the people. It was a ki 


ot for the purpose of expansion, 


of malaria fever. 
you, you might regret. The Mission 
the non-white, not because of noice making 


t near the Reservation. It 
the Orojuda Into it. The first Catholic 


ea bj. TY Where in Bae the Mosque is located in an 
“asily accessible place, 


(4) Christmas G lebrations 

Ekiti al 
calles hy Way Clebrateg Christmas quietly, A certain drum, 
h "€ Was first used, y | m 


` 1OU sit on 1t and bit it with both 
C el of th ° 4 
c right leg and Cuveypyx:h..1.. x= une = 
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piti never adopted the Lagos method of ce 
gant" group of Christians fought another, It is hard to forget 
. 0 . . . 
| yi Olowogbowo, on Christmas eve, In Ekiti, the child- 
x - conscious of going to farm as soon as 
ren We” 


the festivity Was 
Every thing was done normally. 
over: r 


lebrating Xmas 


n Christian Marriage 
i 


4 Christian Marriage is a stable union of h 
m the purpose of procreation and mutual help. C 
and those who profess traditional religion Del 
marriage but when in about 1916, Divorce was introduced into 
Ekiti, worse complications set in. It became extremely difficult 
to tell which was natural marriage as women moved freely from 
one husband to another. Moreover it was no easy task for missiona- 
ries to get the Government to recognise natural marriage, so that 
seducing such a married woman and refund; 


ng the dowry might 
be illegal. The adherents were given suffici 


ent warning against 
indiscriminate seducing of women. They were carefully instructed 


regarding their selection of partners. 

The first difficulty which confronted the early Missionaries 
was how to get suitable partners for their workers-Catechists and 
Pastors. The Anglicans had a training institution at Akure, the 
catholics at Ibadan and Topo. 

Some other factors militated against Christian marriage, namely: 

(1) Ekiti family set up. Christian Marriage has two ends, namely, 
procreation and mutual help. Native marriage acknowledges 
only one-procreation. If therefore a Christian married and his 
wife has no issue or has only one or two his relatives might get him 
another woman or get the married woman out of pe house. , 

(2) Christian marriage is personal, native marriage ts Dos mm | 
All the relations of the husband and wife are always - "° : 

(3) The early Missionaries were white. In w igo, ni 
began to lose their respect for Christian Religion, Dist 


ion. Their lives 
Who were also white began to behave after a fashion 
Were scandalous. 


usband and wife 


hristians, Muslims 
leved in a stable 


- me commer- 
(4) As from 1931, Christianity gradually e chomaalos" 
Cialised. At the instance of prophet Babalola, vs : Any recognised 
burnt their counters and became “Pastors”. Without an; 
training or acknowledged doctrine. 
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II. SCHOOL EDUCATION y Eker 
l 


Introduction: 


Ekiti is an agricultural area. At first the benefits of 
cation did not appear to many with any degree of han " 
a long persuasion, a farmer having two or three Wy Al, 
send one child of each wite to school. ^ Nip, 

The Missionaries, on the other hand built schools ap " 
for children in order to secure personnel for teaching Pil 
Religious teachers must know how to read and write at least th 
own language. Only those who were Interested in such jobs dere 
loped a taste for learning. The rest often ran back to farms Ver 
few farmers would like to deprive themselves of invaluable on. 
tribution of their children to their farms because of religion. Betwee 
1920 and 1930, Divorce began to be the rule not exception, Gir; 
began to go to school School enrolment rose phenomenally 

All Ekiti towns and villages except Ire-Ekiti had one kind o 
school or the other attached to or kept in the Church. 


Ihe First Schools in Ekiti. 


With the assistance of Ajimudaoro (Aladesanmi I) of Ado Ekin, 
the whole town of Ado Fkiti rose as one man to build a thatche: 
roofed school/church at Ado, (Emmanuel). It was formally openec 
on March r6 1896. 

Mr Showumi and Babamubonj then approached Ajimudaor? 
for children Every chief Was ordered to give them children. The 
Order was obeyed, Akogun, Irona gave F alade, Odofin sent Alade- 
loye, Oso Ajelere came from Baisaya and Alarierin gave Ogunrinde 


and Aladejuyighe, All the other chiefs follow suit. The school was 
soon packed ful]. 


In every country, women play an important role in the education 


is overlooked or sape 
. Ty small. Many Ekiti mothers surely dreade 
t `e] ` rere 

concerned both S i > foreigners, As far as Ados w 
at the advice of their 
The I 


yo 
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„nd began to be run under a qualified 

every nerve was strained to increase teacher. From 

yowever continued to run away. Th the enrolment. 

iy wild, rude and uncontrollable an € few remaining 
| ast of the trained 


in 100 


10 


|! 


wilden were too few”, Mr. B l 
" : air. He vismdud: lh abamuboni once mor 
B hair. He remarked: I have seven pupil e occupied 
and quarrelsome. They beat one anoth pus. They were wild 
. e ? 
would not listen to my teaching. How nnd ee were noisy and 
would not listen? One of them, Oluyemi . ey learn when the 
replied: Opa ni ko mu a no a (flog us) ( ater on Rev. Oluyemi) 
The school 
de — aime Was a success. There 
vir w » m. them were S.P Adeyinka (t about seven 
¿ ) i e : ° 
and others. In those Pi Oluyemi and the wa. - late Canon 
Lav-reader or a cate uL a student's chief ambiti r. Ogunrinde 
Andes O chist or a Pastor. Anglica lon was to be a 
Th yo and Catholic in Ok n pupils graduated 
e schools at Akure, Otun mee Are, Ibadan. 
Efon etc. seemed to catch o , Haki, Ayede, Ushi, Ise, Ij 
her rebellion against LOS very quickly but in 1 » 86 Jero, 
paying taxation destroyed th Y Otun, in 
e C.M.S. flou- 


rshing school. A 
d 
Oba for a time. yede School served all Ayede, Isan and Egb 
> 2 e 


Ushi 


Ushi 
parents re 
in general and gain to the District Officer that the christi 
"Medio r. Elija Oke in i at the christians 
om going to enira particular, prevented their children 
children to go to sch | O. intervened promptly and ordered the 
and to go to farm o sa times a week-Monday to Wednesday 
days, the D.O’s ies hursday, Friday and Saturday. In those 
the decision. The , W ere a law. The parents had to abide by 
i rents soon forg ir objecti 
wW rgo : | dide 
ent to school normally got then objection, and children 


Akure 

arters of Ondo Pro- 
ed. there but it was 
[ Government 
atural religion 


ans I8! J when Akure became the Headqt 
remoy e — school was to be opel 
lami o Owo. Ekiti was thus completely free 9 

ols, where in addition to reading and writing, N 
should have been the tone of the school. 
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]jero 

ljero has had a long connection with Lagos, Throng 
sonas the C. M.S. form of religion came to Ijero. h t 
was a major instrument In the spread a religion in the a 
founded at Waasimi (Ijero) St. George's school, which dà 
awav at its lessons with the encouragement of Lagos. " ed 
1897. there were about 24 children in the school, nd 


Ado Ekiti 

Emmanuel School continued to register progress. In , à; 
the school opened with 61: children. The following year 
the school, under Mr. J.K. Adeyinka, reopened With 8o 
and closed in December with 113. 

In this same year, a rival school was built at Agere. It was named 
St. George's. It was for the Catholics in Ekiti. There Was no Govern. 
ment regulation or control, no condition of service for teachers, 
and no scale of salaries. The Missionaries acted freely and as 
best as they could. As a matter of fact, the intention of opening 
schools was not academic, it was to train personnel for religion, 

Experience showed that conversion through schools was easier, 
faster and more permanent. The children developed a true idea 
of God and of life during the formative years. 

By 1920, almost every church had a number of school children. 
A school then must have at least T E N children. Few churches 
had separate buildings for schools. Churches, in most cases were 
used as schools. Rev. Jebb refused Emmanuel Church to be used 


) 1917 
Pupils, 


noise in a place from Monday to Friday, it should be a waste 
of time to stop them on Sunday, 

In 1926, the Catholic Catechist at Ilawe was transferred beca- 
use, as Fr. Laugel put it, “His handwriting was bad and his edu- 
Cation low". 

An average intelligent child had to spend ten years in school. 
The period was divided as follows: 

Two years for Elementary I & II (Yoruba) 
Two years for Primers I & II (English) 
SIX years for Standards I to VI (English) 


to eight years: Clases I & II (Yoruba) 2yrs 
Standards I to VI (ech A Bora 
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aw of that year, 1929, Archdeacon Dallimore arrived 

At the i om st. Andrew’s, Oyo. He was God sent as far as schools 

n Eki mod He was an excellent educationist. His first N 

were conceo good finalists in Emmanuel school and train them 

to eae weeks and send them out to important C.M.S. schools 

£^ ode pupil teachers. The system was most encouraging 

^ helped to raise the standard and efficiency of C.M.S. 

an ye, of the ten finalists coached, seven were successful, but 

-— Mer difficulties, he could not continue. 

or p » combat the difficulties created by the slump in trade, Arch- 

he Dallimore closed down Standard V & VI m C. M. S. 

thools and brought the children to Ado. Št. George’s Ado had 
iready been made a Central school for Ekiti. 


In 1932; Št. George’s, was placed on Assisted list of schools 
Many Anglican schools had been so placed since 1920. 





Progress : 


From now on, Archdeacon Dallimore began with all serious- 
ness the scheme for which he was transferred to Ekiti. His activities 
regarding education completely dominated the field. He got 
C.M.S. community to open schools in towns, villages and farm 
settlements. Other denominations, unwilling to be left behind 
joined in the race. As a matter of fact, 1932, was a year of edu- 
cational rebirth in Ekiti. 

In December 1932, Archdeacon Dallimore collected, selected 
pupils from all the C.M.S. Standard IV schools in Ekiti, tested 
them, and grouped the best of them into a class. On 23rd May, 
1933, the school was formally and ceremoniously opened. Two 
years later, both Ekiti Central School and St. George’s ran Standard 
VI courses. Standard VI pupils were needed for the expansion 
of schools in Ekiti since trained teachers were as yet very few. 
The idea of Archdeacon Dallimore was more of a comprehensive 
school than anything else. There were two sides to the school: 


Academic, here the students took all the subjects usually taken 
in all Primary Schools. 


Craft $° 


ers other Primary schools, the students paid special atten- 
° Carpentary, Brickmaking, Building, Plastering and Tailoring. 
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Girls werc taught Sewin Itti l 
of Domestic scheme ü Snitting, Weaving and 

Academically: Ekiti Central School, as it w 
a gauge for other schools inspected in Ekiti. Afier Called, becam 
Central school, it was difficult for an Inspector ees ecting Ekit 
schools were up to the required mark. Though "hs el that Othe, 
academically sound in St. George’s, Government wa -ngs Were Not 
sympathetic. Mr. Lloyd inspected St. George’s in 19 very Strong], 
"Ihe standard of intelligence among the children € "ud noted. 
I found them clean and neat in dress, and their minia, fair. 
questions were encouraging. Discipline is good". (TN pe 
` oyd, 


IIth Feb. and 23rd August. 1934.) 


All branch, 


EKITI PROGRESS IN SCHOOLS IN-TAKE 


The two Central schools were the exponent of the truth: 


eee 
ROLL 


I917 1920 I931 1934 1938 














208 205 


8o 45 159 
I28 254 


Emmanuel School, Ado Ekiti 
40 IIO 


St. George’s Schl., Ado Ekiti 25 


N.B. In 1938, about 60 percent of Ekiti boys and Io percent ol 


Ekiti girls were going to school. 
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Chapter Twelve 


uILDING OF ROADS — 1912 (Stage one) 
B 


“sate had no car, no bicycle and no horse, They trekked to farn 
pits daily. They nevertheless approciated the value of goo: 
and un town or village or farm settlement was properly orga 
ws keeping the paths clean. The paths were very rough anc 
ise i The Commissioner or the District Officers were carriec 
-——— which was not an easy way of conveying a person. A! 
in een from a distance the onlooker would think the white man 
s enjoying life all the way, particularly seeing him smoking 
conveniently. But since the hammock Was swinging to and fro like 
ihe pendulum of a clock it was indeed tiresome being carried in 
it, A horse should have been a good substitute but the life of a 
horse in Eki was very short — two to three months. Moreover 
horses were not easy to ride in rugged places. The only alternative 
was to build good roads. 


In 1912, a road suitable for cycling was built across Ekiti from 
Igbara-Oke to Otun boundary by communal labour. At that 
ume, bridges were built with felled palm trees or large trunks 
of trees felled across the river. The bridges were dangerous in 
case of a flood. River banks easily gave way for lack of concrete 
support. Cement was not seen in Ekiti until about 1920. 


The death of Olajolumo — 1912 


In the third year of the reign of Adewumi, he celebrated the 
ast of the Ifa Oracle and invited all the Babalawos - (Ifa priests). 
The Babalawos were to tell the Ewi what the Ifa wanted. Every 
ne of them prescribed a goat or a sheep but Olajolumo pretend- 
ng to be wiser than the rest maintained that a tailless, two legged 
animal must be offered in sacrifice. It became widely known 
H he suffered the penalty through death. 

the death of Olajolumo was reported to the Government and 
ui, “qasqa was terribly annoyed because this was the -— 
„nat such news was brought up. Firstly, during the time o 
Mudaoro, an Oyo trader was murdered near Amu - on the way 


fe 


III 
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to Ijan, secondly, another murder wag Committe d 
Olajolumo. Soldiers were sent to Ado, At the 
soldiers all the young male and female escaped to 
ned there for three days. All the forests around 
searched but no trace of the body of Olajolumo wa We, 
Government blamed the Ewi but the then Baisa 
that the Ewi knew nothing about the death of Olajol 
As a result of the death of Olajolumo, the Ew; 0 long, 
the courage of confronting the British Government i, kx 
things were done against his wish. Soon after, a District En 
in the person of Mr. G.E.H. Humphrey, Was appoint 
From January ist 1913, to July rors, Ekiti formed part of le, 
province. Ondo province was then created and the Native Cour 
Ordinance was applied to Ekiti Division in June, ; 915. 


h 
umo. h 


Before the arrival of the Obas, Ekiti music Consisted Mainly of 
folklore and moonlight songs. The evening meal was usually 
taken at about 4 to 6 p.m. Ekiti never ate later than 6 p.m. “Ajeun 


for a long time 


rendered Periodically, They lasted about ten days every month. 


At the arri ° day, 

aof N Obas, Ekiti Music took a formal turn and 

C wa » > religious and Social. For many ds 

was forbidden ip ee was ge at burials. Even at — 
35 small-pox in the town or village o 


" Eph pis Minero i icto IAE 


P 





LDING OF ROADS - 1912 (STAGE ONE) T 
pt | 


I cased was under fifty years old. The reason was Psycho- 
; ec 
if the € 


wal. , 
Jog" liscasc. Was contagious. It w 
The ¢ 


as not easy to prevent the suff- 
mixing freely with oth 


(rom ers Particularly when they Were 

m rc 

eres © 

ecoverinie, ship had music pecu]; 

i Every object of worship peculiar to 
UN “ 


it. Such Music 
forbidden outside the period of the worship. Consequently, 
was 


iv those who were by nature expert in music would remember 
only 


how to handle the situation since there was scarcely any room 
10W 
for practice. 


Some of those religious music were semi-reli 
social. Examples included Ogun music at Ijero, 
Okorobo at Ifaki. By their very nature they we 
but since they were confined to a particular pe 
at other times, they should be said to be also rel 


gious and semi- 
Alile at Ise and 
re mainly social, 
riod and tabooed 
igious. 


Social : 


Over the years, whenever town roads were to be cleared the 
workers used to be accompanied with drums. But w 
commissioner was appointed to Oke-Imo In 189 
were sent in turns to clear bush at Oke- 
the bembe drums accompanied by Seker 
It was certain that after their return from 


continued. Thus a break with the past was 
Besides 


names 


hen the British 
9, Ekiti groups 
Imo, they always beat 
e and also by singing. 
Oke-Imo, social dances 
effected. 

» In Ekiti Palace some forms of music recounted the 


of the preceeding Obas. This was done mainly by Palace 
Women on certain feast da 


to all Ekiti Palaces. 
As from about I 
when there Was s 


ys who also beat agere drums, common 


910, Social music became more popular except 
mall-pox in the area. . 

Christians and Muslims who were interested in music broke the 
myth and began to form musical societies. Thus Egbe Oregete, 
Egbe Ijebu, Egbe Ajabúrë, Egbe Sekere, among others, i ere 
formed . Mr. Aluko Aruwele is still the exponent of Egbe — 

r. Osewa of lyin carried out evangelisation with s 
in about 1896. Egbe Ijebu had a deep root in Oye, Ire anc 5 id 

ence the expression: Ijebu ku lArigidi, o - T P Oye) 
(Ijebu drum was sounded at Arigidi and was not hear i den 
Ijebu is supposed to be the drum of the nobles. Hence the say 
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“Tle olomo loya l'Ijcbu ti ndun” (Ijebu drum jg hear | 

c 0 ) Ijebu has now been developed into i 
man vine [ntn form which is “Ogbele’’. Ijebu dig Pim 
including e Tiebu has Iya-Ilu (base drum) made of a Tom 
n inc iun sound. It is not easy to carry it about Ig p, 
pots used for Ogbele are small In size and are Portable Oa, 
also has Sekere as an accompaniment, | 

One of the best dancers of Ijebu was Alakutu of Dia, . 
woman of an uncommon ability and intelligence. She die "as, 
1928. Ijebu is also a speciality of Iyapa ( Ayetoro). [ya 


à dag 
Nar TP Ce 
was notably artistic. Ijebu music is always used for Orisala and 


Epa celebrations. u 

Instrumental music was few and was the speciality of the youns 
The only example is the music produced by the Afonyo at Ado. 
Ekiti. The best of them was “O ku na, o sina", It wag used in 
plav of hide and seek. 

Hunters have a special music. The dance was more like that 
of a wild beast. As a matter of fact, hunters when dancing ver, 
often imitated animals and the chase. | 


ele 


Music Instruments : 


The earliest Ekiti musical Instruments were Oye (Oluta) “Orisa 


2 isona Ekun, omo araye ni gbe’nu Oye” (what is natural to a 
Tiger is attíficia] to a buggle.) 


important Omo-Owa. Ipe is a king 
: à long tube often with two holes, Tt Was got during the 
yam, and used freely at that parti- 
the sound denoted the presence of 
during one "OP ioi ll the other Instruments were used 
other. Bembe was used for public 
| to one pe Do Akoko, When beaten in the 
hs were to De clear "d a another. It might be 
° and it was to be Pieria, ‘ae hope "m 
immediately, 


Introduc : 


It 1$ a ca] 


made Of a ] l 
° of wood. rra tron Conical in shape. It 


heard Outside the Egungun 





s nny erson Nas tvs 


Moser asicians in Ekiti were mostly the Egungun (mas- 
i oit thei followers. m m | 
jan raised and abused with impunity. Egungun re 
m) was clothed with spotlessly white dress 
"us «Aguntan mo yà mi je, me ro mo, aso ni mo ro" (Sheep 
Aa w e. J am not clothed in palm fronds but in cloths). 
- eo - music. Mr. Oso Akelekele seemed to have no 
n per art, He could sing and dance for days. Oso died in 
r non He instituted Egungun sacred groves all over Ekiti, 
particularly Ado-Ekiti area. Some claimed that Oso was a native 
of Ode, others believed he hailed from Egbe, others maintained 
hat he belonged to Imesi Lasigidi. It was lately discovered that 
Oso was born in a town called Ufimi, situated near the river Ose 
at the boundary of Akoko and Ekiti. Ufimi, was said to be cradle 
of Egungun Edé and Egungun’re. Apparently the people had no 
other job but Egungun. They travelled round Ekiti at least 
once a year during the Egungun festivals which varied from place 
to place but around July to September of each year. Oso in parti- 


cular was not interested in farming; hence he stuck doggedly 
to the Egungun art. 


| Be au tiful E 


T | 
2 "r He of Ufimi must have relied on their incantation 
ched the invaders from Nupe, Benin or Ibadan. Thus the 


Š C : r ° ° 
T ompletely wiped out. Their reminants formed a quar- 
Y at Egbe, 


Ede: 


Among those W 


days were Abele ho sponsored this type of Egungun in its hey 


of Igbemo A] "vang at Agere quarter in Ado-Ekiti, Alamudu 
21 [rona and e o ° ot Ise, Alaketu of ljigbo quarter, Eisangan 
Ing about these an of Ojumose, all of Ado-Ekiti. The strange 
Musicians was that they seemed to have lived 
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from hand to mouth, all their life. It was belie, 
that a musician could never become rich, 
they were poorly remunerated for their service 
they got was always spent on incantations and 
to shake off the yoke of poverty was Mr. Akintola Oi ^ fiv 
performed as the Adoko of Ise. He began to Pay sho, lu * wh, 
Lagos and used part of his earning each time to bring back 
of Iron sheets. He was soon able to roof his buil din 
sheets. That achievement broke the myth because to r 
building with iron sheets was then an unmlistake r 
It superseded in Importance the number of wi | Wealth 


e 
d at t eir. 


dg 
S a3 th 
nd the i at 
charms ttl, 


LI 
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Chapter Thirteen 


gRITISH RULE IN EKITI 


rhe British Government seemed to have b: 
anu. of which Ekiti is a part was highl 
ified, could provide a strong political fi 
| opment of British commerce. In fact , Bri: 
walking about trade instead of governmer 
emphasized giving advice rather than gover 
Lagos was already a colony. “As from 
an stationed there to watch over the in 
and to check on the revival of the slave tr 

If expansion of trade could be made 
be sufficient. Everything possible was 
the chiefs since they were normally co-c 
Officials. 

In 1893, the protectorate of Yoruba 
signed at Ibadan. A commissioner was 


Ekiti, with his seat at Oke-Imo (llesl 


vision of Ekiti and ljesha was intended 


learnt Th ha p J, Paes OUN ryt “es 


um e P” P UF EKITI 


LIST OF DISTRICT COMMISSION, 
OFFICERS IN EKITI 


(A) Lagos Government (Detachments) 


— — o sn—————  . — 








—— 


Name Force 





inca — ee | 
I. Lieut. A.O.C. Scott O.C. House Akure Ay | 
2. Lieut. L.N. Backoell " » ,. Feb 

3. Capt. E.L. Cowie — 95 is "2E ns 
4.  ., H.V. Neal is , 5 Ton 

5. F.P. Pinkett (Acting) T " x Feb, 
6. Capt. H.V. Neal » » » May 
7. Dr. T.E. Rice (Acting) T 93 » Sept 
9. Capt. G. Anderson T T » Oct. 
9. Capt. J.E. Cochrane » Feb. 


22 22 
Hausa Force was withdrawn 26th March 190 


station was taken over by Major W.R. Reeve 


(B) Lagos Government (North-East District) 


~ ——.... — 


Trav. Comm. Oke-Imo 
T. Sidney (esha) 
Capt. WG. Ambrose Ls > 


SN DAYN 
OQ 
D 
I 
e 
= 
= 


DI 
1913-195. Tig 


I [An 











Alo 


J 
po 
b 
18, 
[0 


A 
+ 1009 


‘Ogg 
1000 


O When Akure 


Station Date 


— — eee ee =s AM 


Oct. 
Apr. 
July. 
Oct. 
Jan. 


June 


July 
Feb. 


Tucker. 


— — 


1899 
1001 
1901 
1002 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1005 


> i 
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„lgamation of Lagos & Southern Nigeria. 
(O) Am Wa e eter. — 
" Title Station Date 
"- W.G. Ambrose Dist. Comm. Oke-Imo 
l. (Ilesha) Jan. 1906 
5; Oo Palmer » » T Apr. 1909 
i A.H. Blair » » » Aug. 1906 
" D.E. Princc » » » July. 1907 
s. A.H. Blan T » » Jan. 1909 
6. J.M. Binney » » - Jan. 1909 
z, C. Patridge 35 3 " May. 1909 
9, AH. Blair >° E ,» June I000 
g. G.E.H. Humphrey - u , June 1910 
10, Villers 3j si ss Dec. 1910 
i1. A.W. Butterworth ` » m 5 NOV. IOII 
12. G. St. L. Hopkinson 
(Acting) | $5 » Aug. Ig12 

13. W.G. Beanish " : : Aug. 1912 
14. G.E.H. Humphrey » , 7 Jan. 1013 


D) Amalgamation of Northern & Southern Nigeria Ist Jan. 1914 


eee a OO 


a : à 
Name Title Station Date 
—— 


I. G.E.H. Humphrey Dist. Officer Ado-Ekiti Jan.  t914 
2. A.R.W. Livingstone 


(Acting) 

















, » 55 - Feb. 1914 
3. W.E. Hunt (Acting) y , ' Mar. 1915 
i Ekiti Division transferred to Ondo Province ist July 1915 
_ “ame Title Station Date 
e 7 ú l 
: Fe Livingstone Dist. Officer Ado-Ekiü Sept. 1915 
6 x w^ Macgregor e , Mar 1917 
, "P Butterworth Resident Akure July 1919 
3 M. Carkeek (Acting) Dist. Officer Ado-Ekiti Nov. 1918 


G.H. Findlay Jan. 1920 


55 5 2) 








29. 





~ 
N 


Ped — Pt 


N 
= 


. J.H. Bodds 
GH. Findlay 
. J. Jackson 

. Mothe H.D. de la 
. J. Jackson 

. GH. Findlay 

. J. Jackson 

. H. De B. Bewley 
. A.P. Pullen 

. G.H. Findlay 

. A.P. Pullen 

. G.H. Findlay 

. W.J.W. Morott 
. A.P. Pullen 


E. Burcess 


.Name 


. L.H. Boileau 

) B. J.A. Mathew's 
. A.P. Pullen 

. B.M. Carkeek 

. T.B. Bovel Jones 
- A.P. Pullen 


B.J.A. Mathew’s 


. G.G. Haris 

. H.G.M. White 

. B.J.A. Mathew’s 
AIO Swayne 
. E.N.F. George 

. A.C.C, Swayne 
. R.A. Vosper 

- G.G. Harris 

. T.B. Bovel Jones 
. R. Rankine 

. A.F. Abell 

. A.R.A. De Garston 
. R.B. Kerr 

. B.J.A. Mathew’s 


49 


99 


* 9 


94 


95 


Title 


Dist. 
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Officer Ado-Ekiti 


Station 


(Acting) District Officer Ado-Ekiti Jan 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
June 
June 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Sep. 


Mar. 


June 
Aug, 
Jan. 


1026 
1920 
192; 
1921 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1924 
1025 
1929 
1929 
1024 
1024 


Date 


1926 
1926 
1926 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1930 
1930 
193! 
1932 
193? 
1031 
1034 
1936 
1930 
1936 
1937 
1997 
1937 
1939 
1940 
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coat of British Officials - 1913 
The € > 


effort had been made to make the Ewi the sole authority 
bi | With the seat of the District Officer at Ado, Ewi had 

for m bat this hope was finally shattered whe 

his Char, 


n In July IQI5, 
4; and Ondo came under the name “Ondo - p 
Ek 


| rovince”, Akure 
me its headquarters; and the main road to Benin passed through 
pecallts 7o 


Akure, It was the turn of the Deji to look more important. Even 
“a since Akure was at the extreme end of Ekiti, it could not 
p: for the headquarter of Ekiti which Ado retained. Akure was 
however easily the headquarter of Ondo Province because of its 
central location. Thus Residency, General Hospital and the Sec- 
retariat were sited at Akure. In one word, the centre of power 
was in Akure where the Resident was based. 


The following instruction among other things was the isa 
guideline for Residents in Yoruba land; 


(1) “Official etiquette and ceremonial are matters of great 
importance to African chiefs and are strictly enforced among 
themselves. No doubt the people narrowly observe the conduct 
of British officials in these matters and the prestige of a chief may 
consequently suffer, and a feeling of soreness and humiliation 
be engendered by a thoughtless and quite unintentional act. The 
assumption, moreover, of privileges by petty chiefs or office holders 
which they would not have dared to assume in old days tends 
to lower the dignity of the rulers whose sole right such privileges 


used to be, residents should therefore be careful to study Native 
etiquett 


€, and to prohibit the assumption of privileges or dress 

by those not entitled to them by Native custom."! 
European Quarters known as Reservation 

The carly Europeans in Nigeria believed that malaria fever 
Was caused by contact with the natives, The breath or heat coming 
from the body of an African was believed capable of spreading 
the fever, Consequently white men had to live in a reservation 
a *Pecial area carved out for their residence away from the natives). 

T€ Were reservation at Akure and at Ado-Ekiti, and = m 
was built by communal labour in each of the remaining prm 
towns. The rest houses were also built in location far away 'T 
the People. 


w 


Lugard’s memo, 28, 1918, p. 308 
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By 1914, rest houses were erected at Aramoko 
7 hy ° ) 
‘ten Ogotun, Oke-Mesi, Oye, llawe a 

ous of pos houses, the District Officer l 

yunding ~ He. 

dated ina matier o: open place. He som 

un x arrival of a District Officer, id 

1 p ays announced a fe Avance ar S 
ba" was alway id 

Aghi kept spotlessly clean. Women Clubs (Organic. 

streets must be cp e h treets O 1 > "or 

I sponsible for weeping the streets. ^, arrival, the Whi 

rey re: 5 ! 1{ : 

oO : irm would collect fowl and palmwine with punis 

e . / v “së 6^ 
man's mi I in 1908, stopped the practice at Ado . Ekiti bi 
| san ; : 1 Ë | 

impu ction of palm-wine continued until 1925, 

the collec irl put a stop to the practice at Akure. She coy 

School gir s d had the courage. to approach the 
- 4 IS) an n 

a word of — that her mother's fow] was taken, The Do 

fhcer to com id for: “Na She re 

me d her whether the fowl was paid for; “No P 

aske 


lied. An 
[ l r any "Imaro".. 
cement was made, making it unlawful fo 
announcer 


l the Dist ct 
po 1ce | , f Í 


Kere 
ü elo. 0, 
Sed to sleep a" 
Cümes sle Ein 
commonly 


Called « 
w days jn a 


te 


ld Speak 


Dist. 


Ist World War — 1914: 


/ ` } } 
nd their benefactors. Many ot - 
n "CSS 

ted in no small degree to the progre 


of England, Germany, France and the othe 


Introduction of Ayelujara (K obo) 
Before IQI 


r the world is removed). 
rading More con l 


- It was light and 
I. Lugard’s 


Memo, 28, 1918, p. 308 
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129 
able While three copper pieces could be put in the 
qe (Orban . . Ë 4l 
easily P' " esponding amount in cowries could be 4 heavy 
. 
cket, 
po 


Jowever the introduction of coins raised the price of food 

OW 5 " $.4. 5 ° | 

d. ! ch as twenty fold within a short time. Later other coins, 
six pence and one shilling were introduced. By 


joa 
tuft as MU 
Ñ É : 

pree pee in circulation. TI iol 
hree Fe notes were also in circulation. They were hard to come 
rene’ : | l | 

cut aee very few people had up to a pound in their possession 

. Sl É d L E: ` 

b; sat time. It was particularly time consuming to change the 
at tne . | 


is into coins. Some of the Clerks in the District office at Ado 
notes 


wuld give eighteen shillings. for a pound note. People accepted 
VC 
cach unfair exchanges rather gladly. 


3? 
Influenza - CLukuluku" 1918 


The first World War ended in 1918, and every-one in Ekiti 
rejoiced but the joy was short lived and marred because many 


Ekitis returned home with broken jaws and shattered noses and 
Influenza plagued the country. 


Early morning of a day in October, 1918, an epidemic of Influ- 
enza broke out in Ekiti. Unfortunately, the cause was attributed 
to witchcraft and the anger of the gods. Many domestic animals 
were slaughtered to satisfy the blood-thirsty witches and wizards. 

All over Ekiti, the remedies believed by the people to be always 
cficacious were applied. The Ede masqueraders, patrolled the 
street, vainly appeasing the gods. Everywhere in Ekiti the instruc- 
tions of the Babalawos were followed - goats were killed and exposed 
outside the gates of every town and village to ward off the evil 
but the situation grew worse, | o 

The Christians who were then the elite of the society believed 
it was the effect of the first world war which had just ended. But 
according to Chief Ajayi, the Odofin of Isaba-—-Ikole, some Anglican 
pastors, recalling the incident of David’s census, thought that 

od was not pleased with the taking of the census of the people 
(Psm, 24, 10-15) | f 
d he epidemic raged fiercely for about six months and thinned 

O 


wn the population. The dead were not mourned. Many were 
not even buried. 


The epidemic soon received the descriptive name of ae 
luku” (killing by a sudden stroke). But when ıt became "in 
that it was widely spread, it was called “Ajakale-Arun a 
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nat spreads everywhere) Everywhere the peo 
Uu 
to keep indoors from 12 noon to 5p.m. durin 
( . . . è . 
that the evil spirits spreading the disease us 


ple were instructed 
Ë which it was believed 
ed to patrol the Streets, 


FIRST CENSUS AND TAXATION 


The Ekitis were counted by the District Officers in | 
was not a complete census because only taxable male ad ie a 
counted. An entry of Fr. Wouters diary showed that the head 
tax of six shillings (60k) per head was introduced on [1th Waw 
igig in Ekiti. In the following year, 1920, they were — 
shillings per head (flat rate). All the elders, (males) n » 
compound were bound to pay unless they were reasonabl "eL 
Defaulters were punished if caught. If not found, the head ft | 
compound received the punishment. | m 

The collection of tax did not start In the same way in Ekiti 
At Ode for instance, it began as “Ose Ogoloba" (Goven 
collection). That approach was easily explained. The Whiteman 
was looked upon as being equal to or a partner of the gods.' “Ose” 
was usually collected for the gods. The people were used to it. 
It began with three shillings and was gradually raised to six shillings 
like that of other places. i 


In Otun, it was introduced as “Ose” 
the south. In 1914, 


but much earlier than in 
however, the Otuns refused to pay. Government 
attempted to use force. But in 1915, the youngsters set fire to all 
the houses in Otun, destroyed all properties and killed most of 
the chiefs who were supposed to have been responsible for the 
new form of Ose (Tax). In Ekiti, South, Central and West how- 
ever, the demand was bluntly expressed: “Man above 16 years 
of age are to pay 6s each". Many thought of resisting but wise 
counsel prevailed. The country needed good roads and economic 
growth and paid workers to keep things going. 


Idapada : 


At the time tax payers were paying six shillings each, there 
was a return of six pence per tax payer. This amount was for some 
time shared quarter by quarter. But later on the District Officer 


1. “Hence the terms" Oyinbo Ekeji orisa, Ogun to Oyinbo etc. (a whiteman 
is next to the gods) the god of iron is as great as a whiteman. 
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explained that the ] W 
l . Money ! pal 
1Cy as paid LO cer 


It was the origi 

as | origin i 
i | gin of Oba's and chief '5 sal 
salary did not depend on hi 
pavers under his control, 


tain ir 


i r 
aries, Hence 


S positi 
Position but on th al, 


e 
numbe, " 
ay 


EKITI N.A. TREASURY 


Many who paid the tax of 1920, refused to pay th 
vear. The tax collectors punished the defaulter, 7 š 
some of them open thei NY maq 

pen their eyes to the rays of the sun Th 
: à CV nn: 
the feet of some in the stocks. In some cases, the District Og.. 
had to step in personally to ensure prompt collection. u 

The first effect of the poll tax was the establishment of the x . 
Treasury in the same year 1920. The total amount then collectec 


was 1N6,552.00 (£3,276). 


llowing 


N.A. COURTS FINANCIAL RETURNS 


Apart from the revenue from tax, there was some money iro 
N.A. Courts as listed below: The courts were originally net 
under shady trees. Buildings were later erected in a few places 
particularly Ado-Ekiti: 


Expenses 


uni — M ——— —— - - 


Year Total Revenue 


—s-.C 


_ 





1915 £ O9: 16s 6l (N 139.17k) No k i 
1916 £ 433: 9s : 4d (N 266.83k) s 

1917 £771: 1 : rod. (N 542.1 1k) " 

1918 £873: 4 : 3 — (NiMO43 0 uo 
1919 £4 5805: 12 : 3 (Ni171.23K) Ec h 
1920 £ 802: 16 : 0 (N1605.44k) A37 i 4 od 
1921 £ 731 $48 + o (N1463.60k/ 545 | m id 
1922 £ 820: 14. : 4  (Ni1641.44) | 
1923 £1228 : 18 : 9 ( Na457.89 S i . 
1924 £ 938: 3 : 10 (N1876..40 45 015 7 ? 
1925 £ 667: 5 : 6 (N1994-55) yt 7 
1926 £1066: 6 : 6 (N2132.65) #9 


» 
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a6: 6 2 tO (N323201) £554 : 4 :4 
1027 LT . & i 9 (N2228.50) 45060 : 15 : 0 
928 pant rü 4 (N2617.64) £576 : 17 : 6 
1929 21065 iI 10 (N2131.11) 4540 : 0 :0 
1930 h 731 . 2 5 (N1462.25) £582 : rr : 8 
193! h sot: 10 5 (N1183. 5) £502 : 2 :6 
193? f. 510 : 16 6 (N1021.65) £486 : 12 ; 2 
x f 519 : 19 6 (¥1039.95) £462 : 4 : 2 
Iu: 


second Pelupelu—15t March, 1920: | 

The Government of Ekiti had been centralised. A sole authority 
for Ekiti was desired but not feasible. 

In Egba and Ijebu, a successful attempt was made by the British 
to make the Alake and the Awujale the only recognised mouth- 
piece of the Obas of these areas. The success thus achieved was 
an incentive to make the Ewi the sole authority in Ekiti. If the 
then Ewi had been able to speak English, there should have been 
no need for an interpreter who was always a third person. Some 
of the projects envisaged included (a) the insistence of the British 
Officers to see the Ewi obeyed by his Baale, (b) the deportation 
of the Olode and the Onimesi and (c) the invitation of the Ewi 
to the openning of the rail road at Oshogbo in 1908, (d) major 
Institutions to be located in Ado including central hall, hospital 
and improved communications. The failure of the projects should 
be laid at the door of the clerks who filled their pockets with remu- 
herations obtained by leaking out official secrets. The Obas were 
asked to meet at Ado-Ekiti. The meeting (Pelupelu) was attended 
by all with Breat pomp and pageantry. 

At this particular “Pelupelu”, the Obas agreed to introduce 
"ome sweeping changes, namely: poll tax (Owo Ile), Native Court 
z Divorce, The D.O. forbid the destruction of palm-trees and 
s useful trees such as Iroko, Ogao and Apepe. The discussion 

Suited in forest reservation, as shown in this table. 





Name Date Gazette No. 
——— tte Gazette Now 
: Dgbese Forest 20/12/22 No. 35 of 12/6/30 
a, Tk. Forest 1/12/25 No. 26 of 14/5/31 

re Forest 1/12/25 No. 36 of 19/6/30 
4 Ara Forest 30/11/26 No. 7 of 9/2/33 


ae ee Supplement. 
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The pelupelu became the forum whereby overnme | 
was always made public. It was also the Court for crimina Policy 
but its judgement was subject to the review of a British 36 
In this way, the independence of Ekiti Obas was gra dually icia], 
away without a hitch. | ken 

The pelupelu continued to be held until about T 
Local Government law was introduced, and salaries rather 


tokens were paid to Ekiti Obas. than 


NATIVE AUTHORITY COURTS 4990 


Before the introduction of the British rule, civil cases Were tried 
by quarter chiefs or Baales. An appeal in this cases was Made to 
the Oba/Owa who either settled them personally or in council. 
The council was composed of the Palace Chiefs, generally old 
and experienced people. Criminal cases were tried by the Elegbes 
without any appeal In 1920, when the British judicial System 
was introduced, these native courts were started in Ado, Ikole and 
Ijero. Some Obas objected to them because the plan of the Govern- 
ment would upset their own hold on the people. However, they 


m S. i; _ 1 "-—- 





manner. Many right thinking people learned a 
such Judgement and rarely went to court. They 
fied with the pacification by their Oba/Baale. 


, suc ^ 
esson from 
always 2d : 

: Oba's court, quarrels were often settled by delaying 
In an Native Authority court, delay meant nothing, the 


tactic ‘ld settled a case many months old unless the parties 


bers of the Native Authority court were at first not 
trained for their job. Sometimes they misused their autho- 
«v and committed a lot of excess; gradually, however, the Native 
ity à hécunit fruitful source of revenue and legitimately put 2 
stop to the Oba’s court. 
Court: 

For many years, Ekiti people were law abiding. The influence 
of foreign elements inclined the people to crimes: The number o 
such crimes and civil cases in the early years are shown in this table 





Year Criminal Adultery Civil Total 

1915 25 — 148 179 
1916 117 — 339 456 
igi 447 = 448 883 
1919 295 _ 448 723 
Ln 497 = 603 IOIO 
Es i 14 538 786 
1923 e. 99 504. 1058 
1924 3 44 483 890 
1925 - 97 542 87: 
1926 fi 55 366 691 
1927 oll 106 948 1244 
1928 =e 97 577 94: 
I9 og. 44 337 77 
1930 7 49 710 102: 
1931 204 30 807 100) 
1939 253 33 580 86. 
1933 i 47 566 83: 
1934 164 40 402 8o( 

24 20 541 79 


By native law 
life and even when 
the family of her 


might run away fr 
her children sti 
When the la 


V Of divorce Was i 
Clous of à 


ncw kind 
developed Into ]i 


SOon a 
cence, 
By the Jaw 


suitor who used to serve 
slave gave up the practice. T 
age before making a choice p 
father-in-law might not know the husband pn 
a long time, Today, most of Ekiti girls —— 
. Divorce In Ekiti courts Is now a result of i 


EMPIRE DAY MAY 24TH 1920 


ee held 
° ° as 
The first recorded Empire Day Celebration in Ekiti w 
on Ma 


k re, Uyin, 
Y 24th 1920, The Schools In Ekiti from “way w: pai ed 
Ayede, Ifaki, Ushi and Ijero were among those w 





Pp 


p celebration at Ado-Ekiti. Sports were held. Win. 
: mp” iyen prizes. The Empire Day celebration was alway: 
1% N by the District Officer popularly called D.O. Ther 

- a rally of school children during which the message 
a i kt king or queen was read. “God save the King/Queen’ 
l jm sung with joy and pride. The British Officials tool 


` JLE I ; 
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ment to schools in those days was the celebration of Empire Day 
The history of it was not clear to school children but one thin: 
was certain that Anglican (C.M.S.) school represented by Emma 
nuel school and St. George’s Catholic School would once mor 
meet in the field of sports. The Catholics were always sure o 
winning the three legged race, tug-of-war and high jump. Th 
rest might be won fifty-fifty. 

In 1926, the total number of school children who participate 
in Empire Day Celebration was about two hundred. Both tea 
chers and. pupils were feasted on “Iyan” (pounded yam). In thi 
way both price-winners and onlookers gained something - goo 
feeding. As far as schools were concerned, the greatest thing a 
the time was the Empire Day. For many years, there was onl: 
one centre, Ado-Ekiti to take part in Empire Day celebration 

For the first few years, the junior pole vault was won first b: 
Mr. T.A. Samuel of St. George's Catholic School and later o: 
by either Mr, Ojo Idowu of Emmanuel School or by Georg 
Ayo of the Catholic School. The high jump was always won by 
Mr. Julius Owolabi and the second to him was Mr. Stephe 
Fasina, Both of them were from St. George's School. Anothe 
bone of contention was the tug of war. From 1924 to 1928, Fathe 
Laugel’s figure dominated the field. Many thought that his boy 
always won by means of prayer. The fact was that there wer 
more - ils i 's than in Emmanuel School 

Brown-up pupils in St. George s than lised 

By about 1934, Empire Day celebration was decentra wa 

i following extract from the minutes of a special — 
on the Empire Day celebration in 1939 portrayed Die pon 
trend, The following resolution were passed: 





I. That Empire D 


At Dero: All schools in Ijero 
Ido Districts. 

At Akure: All] schools in Akure, 

At Ado: All schools in Ado, I 


» Otun, 


with local Obas. 

5. The Chairman hoped to visit all the four centres on the day 
of celebration. (The District Officer was the chairman. He 
probably intended to take the salute personally), 

©. The Chairman stated that the Obas and the committees in 
the different centres have consented to provide feasts for 
the school children on that day. o | 

7. The Chairman informed the meeting that the Native ree 
nistration will provide 30/- for prizes and 6o/- for shie 
events. But now that there will be no shield competitions, 
the total sum of 90/- will be used for prizes. 


Vaccination : 


In June 1920, an awful epidemic or plague of small pe ve 
on the people, Every town or village went all out to offer " w 
to appease Soponno, the god of small pox. No other mE i lie 
envisaged. There was no hosiptal, dispensary or clinic. The be 4 
was that it had no remedy intensified the idea of sacrifice, Thoug 
many sufferred from it, few lives were lost. But after recovery, 





ps as 





I 
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, of Governor Sir Clifford: 


_ gxcellency, Governor Sir Clifford, visited Ondo Province 
lis b September, 1920. All the crowned Ekiti Obas met him 
art Most Ekiti people who accompanied their Obas saw 
. for the first time; there have being no motorable roads in Ekiti 
the time. Around that time some people in the name of Govern- 
ent searched for wooden masks from house to house and accused 


e owners of not getting permission for the wood used for the 
asks. 


They threatened arrest and carried away the masks, 





Chapler Fourteen 


SOWING THE SEED OF TROUBLE 


The establishment of N.A. Courts gave room to the p 
law which gradually set aside Ekiti laws and customs, In part; 
the police replaced the Elegbes. 


ritish 
Cular. 


Ayegunle, 1922 


By 1918, the first World War was over. Many Ekitis who enrolled 
as soldiers returned home to find their country very shabby and 
uninviting. Some of them like Ogun-Ado of Okeyinmi, became 
very bitter and behaved as if he were in the war front. Others parti- 
cularly those in Ayede, Isan, Itaji and Egbe-Oba reasoned together 
and advised their people to build a model town. The advice was 
tried in 1922, in a place called “Ayegunle”. A beautiful Site was 
chosen for the new town to be erected between Ayede and Ikole, 


ment and knew where to appeal to in case of necessity. 


The Elekole raised no objection to building a model town at 
Ayegunle but he thought his palace should first be erected there 


majority of those who planned the shifting, if the influence of the 
Flekole should be Paramount there, there would be a conflict of 
authority. Other Ekiti Kingdoms Oye, Ire, Ayede, Isan and 
ay “tc, could equally claim rights over the model town, because 

their Own Oba and men were there. 
ment pe however secured the assistange of the British Govern- 
and evicted them from the site, The leaders were punished. 


134 
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; 1923 


in rapid succession. The building of prison 
Ekiti was the next object of admiration. Ondo and 


for an 


cer š 1 
^ prisoners worked like government labourers but without 
the ` 


ay, Women were conspicuously absent. ‘They had not the courage 
«o commit crimes in those days. u 

On Sunday, the prisoners washed their jumpers and buba. 
They were made to dance round naked. After some years women 
were also included among the prisoners. Prison cells were then 
enlarged and separate apartments were erected for women and 
dancing round naked stopped. The horror inspired by the idea 
of going to prison was really great and terrifying. Prisoners were 
treated as outcasts. Everyone who had any sense of shame kept 
away not only from crime but also from minor faults. Until about 
1925, there were no political prisoners. The first group of politieal 
prisoners came from Ilawe during the Alawe’s agitation for inde- 
pendence. Political prisoners tended to lessen the horror of impri- 
sonment. Because of the prison, the term Ado acquired an obnoxious 
meaning in the sense that “going to Ado meant in some parts 
of Ekiti, “going to the prison". That usage was quite distinct 
from “going to Ado-Ekiti which meant going to the town. 

In 1923, the Ekiti Judicial Council was constituted with grade 
B” powers and to determine all causes of action affecting land, 
Whatever the value, in the Ekiti Division. It was granted power 
to hear all appeals from the Native Courts in the Division and to 
exercise the executive functions of a Native Authority. The Elekole 
Adeleye I was appointed permanent president and the membership 
was limited to the other fifteen Obas of Ekiti. 


Dual Tribute—192 4 


Before Ekiti came under the British Rule, Ekiti Obas received 
customary tribute from their subjects. The tribute consisted of 
Yams, kolanuts, palm-wine and so on. The tribute was always 
— during one indigenous festival or the other. When Ekiti 
ame under the British Rule and the Obas began to be paid salaries, 
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the tribute continued to flow in from the subjects 





knew of that, but they could not do anything ah, | ^ " 

since they were forbidden to antagonise the Oba, : H. nth 
there was complaint here and there from Christian Comm, Pit 
who have no objection to giving tribute to an () a, provi 
the tribute was not intended for pagan Worship, At Iq, 1 ie 
the Olojido Oba Atewogboye reported the Christians M 


of jurisdiction to the government. ng" they refused in div. are, 
the customary game tribute during Obayuro festival Wha 
the objection became too persistent the District Officer, Captain 
Pullen intervened. Although he knew the demand vas Unjust and 
illegal, he did not want to antagonise the Olojudo. Unjust 
because the Christians were payıng tax: illegal, because Obas 
were receiving salaries from government. The D.O, maintained 
a discreet silence. He neither wished to hurt the Oba, feeling 


nor encourage the Christians. He sympathised with the Christians 


the District Officer's decision but the Olojido was not. The Case 
Was referred to the Resident, C.H. Findlay, 
meeting of a]] concerned. The m 
1924 at Ushi-Ekiti. 


who summoned a 
ceting was held on 20th N ovember, 


rs George Laugel and Anthony Brun- 
en and his Assistant District Officer, Mr. J.W. 


ening to both sides, the Resident decided that 
uld be Liven 


Norcott. After list 
the tribute sho 


y of this decision. It was a nice way 
nothing from the Christians, this new 

me than the Previous one and Captain Pullen 
Bishop Terrien that he would contact the Heads of 
ninations to get their members to pay 
For the other Ekiti Obas, it was a 
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” mE 
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plant . ° ° : . 
| ind -a 1926, only the District Officers and the Missionaries 
Althot's ` 


papers in Ekiti, the news of an aeroplane touching the 
read n (or the first time infiltrated into Ekiti within a few weeks 


gm which the Lagosians sang on seeing the aeroplane also 
gara 4 Ekiti as follows: 
reac «Mo ri mo ri kini kan I see, I see something 

To fo "lofurufuru Flying in the air 

O lapa bi eiye It has wings like a bird 

O nfo bi eiye It is flying in the air 

O lese bi eiye It has feet like a bird 

O nfo l'ofurufuru"? etc. Flying in the air 


Ase Iyena 1925: 


For many years the greatest evil that plagued society at Ado- 
Ekiti was the festival called "AseIyena". Many youngsters between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty plunged themselves into debts 
in order to please the society in the way they celebrated the feast. 
Many of them had to pawn their younger brothers and sisters 
to get money, to provide the food and drinks necessary for the 
occasion. The feast lasted a day but the eating and drinking accom- 
Papag the occasion usually lasted a week before and a week 
after. 

Pays greatest good the Ewi Adewumi (1910-1936) did Ado 

S the stopping of the feast. Tt was difficult but he did it with 
amazing success, 
ip d gat there were seven gates leading to Ado-Ekiti town- 
haste: d arn leading to those gates were bush paths kept 
paths wes , " by officers appointed for the purpose. The major 
(i) Tjigho x (1) Okesa to Uyin (Iyin), (ii) Irona to llawe, 
(vi) Idolofin to Teen Idofin ta Awajin, (v) Iremo to Ago, 

o Ijan and (vii) Oke'la to Are. 


he fi 
site tst Was cleared from Okesa to Okiti Origbo, near the 
of the presen 


near the pr t Textile Mill, the second from Irona to Asikona, 
Ekute, -— t site of the Ile-Abiye, the third from ljigbo to 
the fourth fr the present site of St. Joseph's Technical School, 

vernme om Idofin to Eran Oloba, near the present site of the 


nt Agricultural farm, the fifth from Idemo to Umesi, 
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the sixth from Idolofin to Omi Olori and the « 
to Ajurere. 

Although 


C Ver 
ith from , 
ke 


Asc lycna was stopped in rgo« jy 
JsJ; 1 


lingered on. Many who incurred heavy debts 
t ` - , as 2 ! EC te 
could not find their feet on the ground for many result ee 
. ` . YCars - T 
thermore, while many from other parts of Ekiti sent 4) Mer, p 
leir c} 11 . 
MIO 


to Ado for education, the Ados themselves for man. 
Š y year; 


not able to educate their children. 


Scouting : 
In about 1925, scouting started in Ekiti, first at Tee, ; 
The Ikere boys scout used to accompany the Ogoga to “Poly, k 
pelu 


on such occasion were impressive and enha 
mE iidne 


Their activities 
It was soon introduced to Emman:,, 


the prestige of the Ogoga. 
School Ado-Ekiti. 

In 1927, Revd. Fr 
into the Catholic 5c 
on the people, attracted children to 
rest of those already in school. Unfort 
was not interested in Scouting for the follow 


I. Scouting Was 
children should be taught t 


2. Scouting, as practised by school chi 
speak creditably for the movement. 
a rascally disposition that would alienate par 


J. Fuchs introduced another form of Scouts. 
hool, Ado-Ekiti. It made a deep nome. 
school and excited the "" 
unately Father Lauge 
ing reasons: 


ldren in Lagos did nei 
The children developed 
ents in rural 
areas. 

3. Multiplying scout organisations in a couniry like Nigeria 
zm: bound to have adverse effects on denominational relation- 
"Longe ng Government was solidly behind the 
of the scout an aden Powell Scouts, any other brand 

ment was not likely to be well received. 


“Rat Fly? 


Some s of 

parts of Ekiti 41 

1926 by “Rat ar — Ido area were attacked in 

[he main remedy was a a new type of illness and killed fast. 

Captain Pullen lcs .. rection of rats. The District Officer 
no time to get the people to wage war on 
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only remedy at their command, In the 
the road between Ifaki and Orin-Ido 
ang | ‘anal labour. In the same year a scrious fire 
h” alt by ret persons lost their lives at Orin-Ido. 
1 Sl I 


Wi 


T oul l 
bro 


soll tax was changed to income tax payable accor- 
In 1928, " a means and subject to a minimum of nine shillings 
“Sson 


ding t0 kobo) per tax payer. This increase led to tax agitation 
ODC | 


ninety 

1 |do-Faboro. | 

l 20, the road from Ado to Ara was opened. This road gave 
( ` | : 

bak sen to trade since it brought Ilesa, Ibadan and Lagos 

Pda to Ekiti by twelve miles. In the following year, 1930, 

“10S 

W.G. - Wosmal, A.D.O. surveyed the Ado to Ikare road 

oi the work began in 1932. In that same year, Iworoko to Ilu- 

omoba road was built by Igbemo people. 


PROPHET JOSEPH BABALOLA 


Mr. Joseph Babalola was an 
son of Mr. Rotimi, 


smith but his secon 
| 


Ilofa (Ilorin) man. He was the 
a farmer. Early in life Joseph was a black- 
| d employment as a roller driver was more 
“cralive. It was at this latter occupation that Joseph Babalola 
Ophet in 1930. He preached at Ibadan 

the Aladura Church. lhen he came to 
VO Sooner are ess at Effon was rather spectacular. He 
" ut up a two storey buil- 
religious Orten? headquarters of the new 
From Effon he 
pa Igede where he 
“ity wh 


Pushed on to 
Was 


onths. He returned to 
He had many followers at 
religious sect was known as 
Om the use of i r simply Aladura. lhe sect 
| d many sc} medicine and palm wine. The C.A.C. 
and Grammar Scl ig: pa Ekiti and a Teacher Training College 
abalola, chool in Effon Alaye stand in memory of Joseph 


ch (G.A.C.) o 
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THE OORE RETURNED TO Ekm 
I. 


Oore Olubiyin IT ascended the throne " 1936 
he had been struggling to free himself from 2 From the 
In 1934, the Resident, Mr. Daniel visited Otn ke of m 
cxamined the complaints of the ore and was m lors y 
was really anxious to return to Ekiti. The return the On 
25th January 1936.  CHecteg h 
The Oore came to Ado - Ekiti on Empire-Day 24th M 
and was warmly received by his brother Ekiti Obas He md 1936 
gratitude to the Government. On September loth 199 6 ins 
attended the Ekiti Pelupelu during which the Governor. Si. nr 
nard Bourdillon was present. At the dinner arranged for " x 


at Otun. The traditional worshippers were probably jealous of 
the progress of the members under his leadership. The case was 
settled by the District Officer and compensation was paid. 

In 1938, the son of Mr. & Mrs. F aluyi of Ilaro quarters Otun 
Was missing and could not be traced. This incident marred the 
Joy of Otun People in respect of their freedom from the Ilorins. 
Nevertheless the Pelupelu of 1939 was held at Otun to mark the 
integration of Otun with Ekiti. On this Occasion, the Oore expres- 
Sed mixed feelings of Joy and sorrow: although Otun was brought 
back to Ekiti which Was a matter of joy, the villages previously 
under Otun were left under Ilorin Which caused him sorrow. 
Further accounts of the return of Otun to Ekiti can be found in 
Mr. D. Atolagbe’s booklet "Itan Oore, Otun ati Moba”. 


Akara Some of th a" 
| l em were eng 
ged in dyeing while their husbands were weavers Ekiti women 








TRADE AMONG EKITI WOMEN - 
food production for sale and dyeing partl 
, O ° . 
arnt oth addition Ekiti women who 
womens ^ had firsthand knowledge 
n 


f any 


erlous 
. Or Íever or Infant morta- 
incidents the sale of such food-stuff would be forbidden in that 


iment. Thus for a long time the sale of Iyan (pounded yam) 

tlement. E 

" prohibited at Ado-Ekiti. 

wa kiti women were on the whole versatile traders. 
1 

. oad stufl including meat products and 

11 


particular. Dyeing was a major occupatio 
in | 
various trading materials. 


They traded 
clothing materials 
n Which produced 


Dyeing: 


Some of Ekiti women and Oyo wives were 
"Elu" was obtained from the edge of the 
at Ekan and Emure, where “Ely” 
The trade was profitable. It was 
and weaving. Hence the saying 
never becomes poor who is 


engaged in dyeing. 
forests, particularly 
trees were actually cultivated, 
more rewarding than spinning 
“A ji moju aro ki i bosi ku". (She 
actively engaged in dyeing). 
had a good number of slaves were 
dying and weaving. Such women were 
n. Apart from the sale of food, spinning, 
Weaving and dyeing, Ekiti women were also engaged in making 
Pots and mats. Afao, Isan, and Ara women specialised in pot 
making, Afao pots were heavy and durable. They were used for 
storing water. Ara Pots were used for cooking stews. 

Ipoti and Effon women were good at making mats. Ipoti mats 
Were Superior to those of Effon and were mainly used as bed spread. 

n mats were used for parking and sunning farm produce. 


hey Were often finely coloured and soft. 
It 


should be noted that the type of jobs enumerated waka 
Id not Wairant travelling far from the home. Ekiti p 
were more particular about their food than the money the wile 
Would make b trading, 

In 1991, b Ekiti women had to give up dyeing for m 
Cipal reasons. Firstly Europeans manufactured dyed eon "eng 
to Swamp the market. Secondly, Adire cloths produced in 


Many Ekiti women who 
engaged in spinning, 
richer than many me 


Waaa... 
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okuta were becoming widely available. They were lio 
cheaper than Ekiti cloths, often described Jokingly 4. 
sun le mi” (mother who lies on me). Attention wa. ne 
to sales of certain articles like European plates and Cloths 
Ifelodun" was formed at that time at Ado-Ekiti. Mrs, | 
Aladesanmi was their first lady president. Egbe Onim. 
(Sewing Society) was also formed at about the same time. 

By 1938, women traders began travelling far and wide 
every Ekiti central town had a group of women going to J 
and Lagos for European cloths and to Abeokuta for Adire C 
They formed associations of sellers of plates and food-stufr 
also travelled to Onitsha for rice and palm oil, and to Ag 
for smoked fish. 


Pp" 


Chapter Fifteen 


IMMEDIATE EFFECT OF BRITISH RULE 
THE IN EKITI 1913—1939 


1. Peace: 


The peace initialled at Kiriji was rigorously enforced as soon 


as British Officials began to visit Ekiti. Offenders were either 
retenid or punished and made to keep the law. Minor dis- 
turbances arose from divorce and taxation. British Officials at 
the time sponsored the cause of Ekiti Obas and helped to preserve 
the continuity of the institution. In addition, the Officials were 
required to uphold justice at all times. 

Lagos the new administrator... was 


watchful in his work of enforcing justic 


“Beyond the confines of 
obliged to be perpetually 
€ and preserving peace’. 


2. Protection: British Officials protected the people:- 


(a) From Hot Drinks: It was usual for colonia masters to boost 
their trade by weaking the inhabitants of the colony with hot 
drinks. Luckily for Ekiti such an influence did not reach Ekiti. 
In fact most missionaries 


in Ekiti were not interested onthe impor- 
tation of hot drinks. The writer remembered a missionary who 
once described gin as an extraction from Europeanexcreta, simply 
to make people hate hot drinks. In 1919 the Lagos Standard 
carried the news that liqour Traffic in Nigeria was prohibited. 
In its words, “‘ligour traffic in Nigeria has by order in council 
received its death blow”. British traders were not forbidden to 
sell hot drinks but the prices were abnormally raised. The ordinary 
man could not aford it. 

(b) From Fire-arms ; 
arms, Ekiti were law 
therefore Was not of 
Suicide Which was 


Ekiti were also forbidden to carry fire- 
abiding and of mild disposition. The fear 
manslaughter or murder but of committing 


considered honourable by Ekitis at the time. 
I. Ellen Thorp, Ladder of Bones, p. 249. 
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(c) From Worship of Shango ; Shango i; the Bod 4 und 
d in his honour his priests used to set fire t MOUSE ang t 
am fees from the inmates in order to avert from them Sha | 
"iii th." The District Officer did al] he could to ban ¢ ha 
further mae Ekiti. The greatest revenge on a neighbour an 
worship i building. Atthat time, all houses in Ekiti were thar 
set fire T wa o worshiper was fined Nroo.oo at Ibadan in 1900 for 
ti » buildings. The news of the heavy fine became 
settin 


à de 
t in Ekiti and the people readily obeyed their District Off 
terent 1 


i EP. heft was rare In Eli. 
: In many Ekiti towns, t s. it 
(d) M Esen burglary was a menace. British oficial, 
— : , in curbing burglary. They were tactful and firm 
had z y in punishi ng burglary was largely responsible for their 
ut dela 
failure. 


Cer, 


Removal of Isolation: Ekiti Obas Were stopped from living 
j E lation They were asked to come together, to reason together 
in iso Hg 
and make law for the common good of Ekiti. 


(f) Marriage: The greatest and the most Ment im 
British made in Ekiti was the sudden change in - - Me 
The immediate effect was destruction of life. an an aa 
1930, many lives were lost as a result of divorce. Mi ua 
Ekiti gradually became used to divorce. Daughters N dmg as 
given to suitors. Girls had to choose their husban s. 


the introduction of Christian marriage o 
of divorce and so lessened the appreciation the 
ve for Christian marriage 

(g) Protection from the worship 
ble contagious and devastating dis 


IN 1911, the Chief priest of Shopo 
the cult was not 


of Shopono : Small-pox is a terri- 
ease. When it broke out at Ibadan 


no was arrested and in this way, 


allowed to Spread to Ekiti. 
“Small-pox was fostered by t 


REEL a 
I. Ellen Thorp, L 


adder of Bo 
2. Ladder of Bon 


€8 page 250. 
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Commerce : The British encouraged arts of 
Ua Before 1900, the Ekiü knew nothing ab peaceful com- 
| ? vont I out E, 
ders. Europeans did not try to open shops anywh European 
ere in Ekiti 
111, 


ra 
x de a meagr 
The Syrians ma gre attempt at Ado Ekiti ; 
ed up. All that Ekiti needed were "s and un 
arm 


and soot pack 20 
materials no cold store, no tinned food. etc. ms 


9. Sanitation : 


In Ekiti, the British officials waged a relentle 
small-pox and guinea-worms. Innoculation against on yaws, 
small-pox was introduced and encouraged. But yaws and 
the sanitary officers were few. They mache the unfortunately, 
evan’ who often made the incisions too deep — ° their 
I eca 
siyasi, s was announced. Guinea-worms did not kill 
ut rendered the life of their victims miserable and inactive. Efforts 


were made to si 
free f i unk wells in many places, in order to obtain water 
rom guinea-worm infection. 


4. Medicine: 


' er d a. Ekiti knew one kind of leaf or the other as 
ria, they often drank too much of such preparations. 

More died of over-dose than of the fever. The commonest Euro- 
pean drug in Ekiti at the time was liquid quinine. The tendency 
to over-dosage was also high in using quinine. 
Dispensary and maternity Homes were opened at Ado in 1929. 
Infant mortality was thus reduced. Egosi (now llupeju) and Itaki 
also had dispensaries. Wounds and sores were better handled. 
Subjects who were naturally law abiding made rapid progress 
under a leadership which was aware that it had everything to gain 
if the directives were good. British diplomacy claimed priority 


in this respect. 





Chapter Sixteen 


PROSPERITy AND DEPRESSION 
EKITI 1918—1939 


Ekiti experienced its own periods o 
much like the biblica] “Seven years of 
of famine” (Gen. 41 :28-20). 


(a) Prosperity: The Influensa of 1918 ] 
after that Ekit; began to enjoy a period of 
tinued until about 1931. Demand for palm oil, 
and Aso Oke, pots and Calabashes Was great. 
were kept busy collecting palm-oil and palm-kerne] 
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and weaving cloths, and making native lamps, mats basket: 
brooms and so on. People were able to purchase what were denied 


(5) Depression - 103 I-1939: After the War, Europeans went 
round to Native weavers, and the dyers and the potters. Tha 
Saw the women at work and put questions to them. Ihev soon 
produced designs similar to those of Ekiti women but at cheaper 
rates. Ekiti women were thus put out of Job, European materials 


which were light and less Costly soon flooded the market. The 


| Land private Persons had less money. A kero- 
sine tin of palm oil which formerly cost 40k was sold for rok. One 
Penny worth of Yams would feed three persons, A sack of ground- 
Nut which formerly Cost One naira Was sold for forty kobo (40k). 
Blanket formerly sold lor one naira went for 15k, Singlet which 


' IO yards of shirting was sold 
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goer workers : 
1 
). " Government workers were retrenched to cut down 
M: 
expense 


Local Government : 


) 
chiefs were regrouped to reduce expenses, 


, Court Reforms : 


At the material time Governor Donald Cammeron 
Was on 


ihe seat. He made some reforms in court 
| S to reduce 
expenses, 


5. Dispensaries were built in rural areas instead of Hospital 
pital, 


As from 1935, trade and finances impro 
ved 
normality returned to the country. i gradually. By 1939, 


DEVELOPMENT 


Bip cin s. Nati one government as from 1914 and at 
development : "° roke out m Europe. The war affected the 
wiwa puoi E: nook and corner of the country. Ekiti was 

. iwo main aspects of Ekiti development were 


not too drasti ff 
cally affected, namely: r | 
: road 
education. , y construction, and 


Road Construction : (Stage two) 


nat 1989 a road suitable for cycling across Ekiti was built. The 
istrict Officer was then able to use a bicycle and later on a motor- 
Cycle. 

From April 1921, the road between Ikere and Ado was under 
construction. Mr. Jackson, the Assistant District Officer at Ado- 
Ekiti was responsible for the construction of the road. According 
to Ellen Thorp. ‘“The District Officers of those days were jacks 
of all trades and also masters of something dictated by common 
sense. Those were the days of paternal rule... uncompli- 
cated by such things as Magistrates, Courts and the subtlesties 
of Lawyers “In his person he (the District Officer) combined 
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fiers than did even pooh Bah. for he had tr) he 
more ow! ‘ 


Y i , 11: t: | | ` 


Docta 
r. P... 
` Sine, 
`. 5 r 
Survevor and Inspector. 


A motorable road from Oshogbo to the Fae 
Akure. Lagos was linked with Oshogbo by train 
| . | | ` . ^ . 
there is road link through Ekiti to Benin and the Ea 


Passed +h, 
and from 
st, 

across Ekit; ii 
Y paid labon, 
passing through 
road Was Very 


Mgh 
thera 

In 1021. however, a motorable road was built 
Otun. partly by communal labour, and partly b 
The road connected Otun with Igbara-Oke, 
lgbara-Odo, Ikere, Ado and Ido Faboro. The 
fars bot Hw bridges were fairly solid. The road wa; hedge 
on both sides with lemon grass. It was soon discovered that though 
lemon grass prevented erosion, it also made th 
narrower as it grew rapidly sideways. Moreover, |e 
harboured snakes which made the road unsafe for wal 
following vear. 1922, cars began to ply the road. Tha 
the Olojido Adejuwon got his car. He was the first 
Obas to own a car. 

Many Ekiti towns and villages which were not alon 
road either began to make preparations to 
or to build a road to their towns, 
move. Assisted by Igbara. 
Started and partially compl 

Another motorable roa 
Omuo through 
(now Ilupeju), 


MOn grass 
kers. In the 
t same year, 
among Ek; 


g the main 
shift to the main road 
llawe was the first to make the 
Odo, the Igbara-Odo/Tlawe road was 
eted in 1923. 

d across Ekiti connecting Erinmo with 
Effon, Aramoko, ljero, Ido Faboro, Ifaki, Fgosi 
and Ikole was star 
plan was that of building a mot 


Ekiti with Aramoko through Uyin (now Iyin) and Igede. This 
part of Ekiti was gged and partly very swampy. 
The saying was that “A pe Kan si r'alupupu l'Uyin" (lt will be 

1olorcycle is used at lyin), The miracle was 
Orable road was completed in 1929. Good 
mic activities, intensified the pursuance ol 
| ', enriched the people and 
progress physically and mentally. 


————X 


I. Ellen Thorp, Ladder of Bones, p, 258. 
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Bawa” d above, under School Education, by 1940, Ekiti 
| id a ; - 
As I have erie for education, about eighty percent Ekiti 

became r4 percent Ekiti girls were in Schools workin 
boys and Fwd lessons. Morality was high and Missionari 
hard 1 control of schools but the aim was no lon 
in d for religion. Schools had become a 
m and had raised the standard of livin 
pr 

villages. 


g very 
es were 
ger to supply 
n asset to family 
g in towns and 


